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NOTES. 


At the recent meeting of the Congregational Home | 
Missionary Society, held in this city, much attention 


was given to Mormonism. In the main, more confi- | 


lence was expressed in the law than in the Gospel ; but | 
we believe that the spelling-book will do more than the | 


sheriff in suppressing the evils of polygamy. 


| 
The Unitarian Herald tells us that Prof. Robertson 
Smith was beheaded, theologically speaking, by men who 


had not hitherto been heard of “ half a mile from home.” 
What if they had not? These hardy Scotchmen had | 
studied the catechism, and they were unsophisticated 
enough to suppose that it was meant to be believed by | 
good Presbyterians. 


Our ardent temperance neighbor, 
troubled over the New Version, because it has substituted | 
the word “temperate” for the phrase “ not given 
wine,’ in Paul’s First Letter to Timothy. We sympa- 
thize with the radicalism of our neighbor on the temper- 


_ance question, but we deplore this over-anxiety to read 


\a-nineteenth century reform into a book written in a 
wine-drinking age and by a wine-drinking people. The 


cause of temperance, as well as the cause of religion, 
9 


will be strengthened when its vindications are founded 


The Signal, is| with the former power as well as the latter. 


“If thanking a Unitarian for devoting years of self-sacrificing ser- 
vice to revising and perfecting the translation of the Greek New 
Testament Scriptures into English is sufficient to imperil a Church- 
man’s salvation, we fear the said salvation is very precarious and 
uncertain. But then it ought to be remembered that Archdeacon 
Denison is the Colonel Sibthorpe of the Convocation. We laugh at him, 
and are thankful that he belongs to a past age, and has lived long 
enough to become obsolete. May he live on for many years to 
come.” 


The same paper contains a notice of the Bishop of 
London’s warning to the clergy not to read the New 
Version in public until it is “ordered by authority.” 
This our Baptist friend calls “the clanking of the chain.” 


The preliminary agitation of the need of a Liberal 
Commentary on the Bible, set a foot by Rev. James De 
‘Normandie, of Portsmouth, N. H., at the recent Uni- 
tarian Anniversaries in Boston, is one of great import- 
ance, but one fraught with great difficulties. The sug- 
gestion of another commentary on‘the Bible is ominous. 
The new work that is needed must be synthetic rather 
than analytic. It is useless to explain the verse until 
‘the book is understood. The Bible has suffered from 
too much microscopical study. Too little regard has been 
‘paid to it as a landscape. Such a work will merit its ex- 
cellence by neglecting large portions of the Bible in the 
interest of the remaining portion. The work of elimin- 
ation, as well of explanation, must come in. The literary 
gift of wise sele¢tion is a more difficult thing to find 
‘than the scholar’s gift of just interpretation; but the 
writers of the coming commentary must be endowed 
We fully 
agree with The New Religion, when it says: 


0 | “A commentary written from the Unitarian standpoint would be 


little else than an apology for the existence of much that is contained 
in the Bible. It would have to apologize both for the God and the 
men of the Old Testament. And of many passages in the New Tes- 
tament, Mr. DeNormandie and his friends would be compelled to 
say, if they treated the text with due consideration, ‘“ This is what 
the writers of these books meant, but we cannot believe or approve 
of their saying.”’ 


At a recent discussion of the Sunday School question 
at an Unitarian Conference in England, Rev. R. Laird 
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“UNITY. 


Collier drew a comparison between English and Ameri- 
can Sunday Schools which, to us, is very suggestive. 
Here carpets, pictures, children’s papers, pretty cards, 


bewitching books. There “dreary rooms, hard benches, 
a general unkept and ill-painted aspect.’’ And yet we 
doubt not but what Mr. Collier was perfectly right in 
saying that they were doing much better work in Eng- 
lish than in American Schools. Any one examining the 
English lesson papers used in their Unitarian Schools, can 
but discover that what they undertake to do there in the 
class-room would appall a teacher in an American Sun- 
day School. We regret none of the American comforts 
or elegances; but we have carried the shallow gospel of 
externals and the religion of pleasure so far into our 


Sunday Schools that the ultimate effect is, in too many 


ey : ; 
cases, debilitating to the moral and intellectual powers of | 
the’child. We counsel no asceticism ; but better a hair | 


shirt with its diet of locust and wild honey, than silken 
couches and dyspeptic sweetmeats in the development of 
a prophet. Let the children catch glimpses of the misery 
of the world if we would make heroic workers out of 
them. Our American Sunday School worker will do) 


well to ponder these lines of George Eliot : 


‘** Pleasure has cramped dwellings in our souls, 
And when full being comes it must call on pain 


To lend it liberal space.” 


The technical line which, in common speech, we run | 
between sacred and secular callings seems not only arbi- | 


ous of sins. 


MASCULINE SINS. 


. 


There is no sex in crime. The vices of life unfor- 
tunately distribute themselves through all classes and 
both sexes. It is too much the habit to associate the 
large sins with the masculine gender, and to balance this 
error with the still greater error of piling up an undue 
proportion of the petty vices and follies of life at the 
door of what is still insolently known as the “ weaker 
sex.” Statistics show that woman’s brain is capable of 
conceiving, and woman’s hands are capable of executing, 
the high crimes of the calendar; while an impartial ob- 
servation of the life about us discloses the humiliating 
truth that the small follies and petty indulgences cluster 
generously around the would-be “sterner sex.”’ Fashion, 
pride, love of display, and an indolent enjoyment of so- 
ciety (!) life, have probably as debilitating a hold upon 
men as upon women. The minor morals of our young 
men need to be attended to as carefully as those of our 
young women. 


Unity would like to notice some of the dangers that 
clearly ensnare the feet of the boys as well as those of 
the girls—the sins that are not considered criminal. The 
vices represented as manly are, perhaps, the most danger- 
The sin one is not ashamed of is the most 
insidious poison. Who can count the commercial im- 
portance of the tobacco trade, the immense proportions 
of this traffic, without a shudder. It is scarcely a dis- 


trary, but insolent, when we contemplate such a life as| puted fact that the ultimate result is one of violence to 
that of Eli Bates, of this city, who recently passed be- the human body. There are very few of the countless 
yond. Mr. Bates early identified himself with the indulgents who will not admit that tobacco conflicts with 
business interests of Chicago, devoting himself to trade | all the wholesome economies of the body, that it defiles 
with such energy as to amass a large fortune which, be- | the house wherein the soul must dwell, and that the use 
fore dying, he nobly distributed among the good causes of it encroaches upon the rights and comforts of others, 
he had fostered through life. Unity Church was started! and yet public opinion does not esteem the use of it ~ 
in his parlor over twenty years ago. To this church he | either sensual or brutal. The tobacco revenue is gath- 


left $25,000 for the purpose of completing the towers | 
and otherwise finishing the building; $20,000 he left 


ered from the pockets of the respectable. The tobacconist 
prospers by the investments of church members. The - 


for the purchase of a lot and the erection of a building lawyer ponders his brief in a thick cloud of tobacco 
for the Industrial School connected with this church! | smoke. The physicians throws away his cigar at the door . 
$40,000 for the erection of a statue of Abraham Lincoln | of the room where life and death are balanced in the 
in Lincoln Park, and $15,000 for the erection of a foun- 


tain in the same park ; $5,000 he left for the benefit of | goes up. The aspirations of the pulpit not infrequently 
the sick poor of the North Side, $10,000 to the Chicago | carry with them the aroma of the pipe. Unclean mouths 
Athenzum, and $5,000 to his old friend and beloved! ask the Lord for clean hearts. And all this in the face 
pastor, Robert Collyer. Surely his was a sacred calling. | 
These bequests are but hints of a life that throughout 
was tender and manly. 


opposing pans, his prescription may decide which 


of an alarming array of facts that show that this crime 
goes not unpunished. The faculty of the University~at_ 
Paris affirm that the tobacco-using students in their 
classes have a lower average of scholarship than the non- 
tobacco users. Our streets are daily crowded with young 
men, from refined homes, who go about ambitionless, 
with limp wills, made such in part, at least, by the stupe- 
‘fying cigar. Two drops of nicotine will kill an adult. 


The path of a good woman is indeed strewn with 
Somers, ; but they rise behind her’steps, not before them. 
— Ruskin. 


The natural and the spiritual ought never to be spoken 
of antagonistically.—Lwucretia Mott. 
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There i is poison i; ea | in an old pipe to Kil ned | act when ‘that is ween and impeiliity after =e 


children, and yet public opinion smiles blandly upon this | periods of restraint, all the faculties of man act with the 


masculine vice. The pulpit seldom speaks a plain, consciousness of new-born power. 
honest word concerning this glaring immorality, this 


Unitarianism was the most vigorous protestant, the 
high crime against the body. 


holdest religious speculator, the most independent thinker, 
the leader of the intellectual progress of two genera- 
OLD AND NEW UNITARIANISM. tions ago. Can as much be saidto-day? Do the people 
now classed as Unitarian in our churches grasp the great 
An interesting question, under several phases, is fre- | questions which underlie contemporary theology with 
quently forced upon us, as to the manner in which the | the firmness, clearness and interest which characterized 
Unitarian church, as a whole, meets its responsibilities | ‘their predecessors ? Take that element in our congrega- 
and does its work ; as to the degree in which it is likely | tions which, so to speak, is “to the manor born,’— 
to satisfy our expectations of its misson ; as to the ten-| which was originally and always Unitarian, having this 
dencies and capabilities of its present life. It must beagfaith as an inheritance,—are they alive as their grand- 
said that there are some rather depressing facts connected | fathers and grandmothers were to the vital problems of 
with this inquiry. ' | religious thought? Are they as conversant with the 
If we go back to the time when the liberal church | best that is said and written on these great themes ? 
was forming in this country, when the Unitarian contro- Should we not too often find, if we inquired closely, that 
versy was at a white-heat, we shall be struck by the rare | the old Unitarian stock which has come down to us has 
intelligence, the extraordinary mental activity exhibited. grown less and less intellectually active ; that not unfre- 
Laymen as well as ministers were thoroughly well posted quently it constitutes the specially indolent-minded and 
in all the issues of the debate. In many communities | _unprogressive element in our societies; that not only 
it was the one live, absorbing question of the hour. | does it busy itself little with the present aspect of theo- 
Books, pamphlets, periodicals, bearing on the points of logical inquiry, but it is wofully ignorant of the litera- 
doctrine involved, were eagerly obtained and read, and | ture of our early history. It has forgotten, if it ever 
discussed from house to house. ‘To-day, in the churches had any adequate conception of, the essential distinctions 
that date back to this period, and in the families identi- | between an authoritative and a rational faith. It seems 
fied with the movement from the beginning, there may be | to be living contentedly, even complacently, on a legacy 
found a large amount of the literature of early Unita- from the past. 
rianism. Much of it was of a high order of theological, Were not all these matters of faith settled long sinaist 
writing—clear, rational and scholarly. Itwasno lumber | And being good Channing-Unitarians, nourished from 
then for garrets and unused shelves. It wasin constant infancy on this highly approved diet, what need have 


employ, familiar to the people in every essential thought they to read our own later or any other writers, or in 


. 
and argument. Men, and .women, too, knew where they | any way to concern themselves with the distracting dis- 
stood, and why they stood there. There was not much’ putes of theology ? 


neutral ground in those days. Eventhe young knewthe| And it might prove true that now the real acquaint- 
proof-texts of the controversy, and had some definite ance with and appreciation of modern doubt and difficulty 
conception of the diverging tendencies of thought in the and the ruling tendencies of belief, are not with those 


two opposing schools. It may be doubted if any com-| who have inherited a liberal faith but with those who 


munity was ever better informed on the points at issue have wrought it out for themselves; with those who 


than were the people of New England when the first | 


one hundred churches went over from orthodoxy to Uni- | who have thought and read themselves free, and have 
tarlanism. 


| recemfly brought their thinking and reading habit into 
These churches, and the clear-minded men and women | our more open and unrestraining fellowship. On the 
in them, led the theological thought of their generation. | whole, it may be assumed that any satisfactory or worthy 
This movement was lie prelude to nearly all the fine | future for the Unitarian church must come from “ new 
thinking and literary greatness of this country. Whether | blood,” from new and diverse elements drawn from with- 
we name scholars and critics, or historians and poets and | out. Any hope of advance, any capacity to lead for- 
philosophers, what a vast majority of them came out of | ward the lines of theological truth, the highest stand, and 
Unitarianism, were committed to it, or gained their im- | the most inclusive spirit, are quite aslikely to be found in 
pulse from it! Unitarianism, by the emancipation of|the power and purpose of the fresh recruits, with those 
thought which it effected, dates the first important liter-| who at great price have bought their freedom, as with 
ary epoch of America. It stood for religious freedom those whose liberty has cost them nothing, who know 


have been jostled about or harassed by the old faiths ;. 
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nothing of the suffering of servitude, and who, perhaps, : THE ART OF ARTS—HOME-MAKING. 
even fancy that a little downright despotism in the 5 


church, (a short creed, for example, and the power to IV. 
enforce it,) is wholesome and desirable. ee | THE KITCHEN AND DINING-ROOM; or, HOME 
St. Louis, June 15, 1881. | DIETETICS. 


eee - 


Gonfributed Articles. | MRS. ANNA B. MCMAHON. 


It is safe to say that, to the young housekeeper, no 
part of the house occasions so much perplexity, none de- 
mands so much of her time and thought as the kitchen. 
In the parlor, sitting-room, sleeping-rooms, she feels at 
home ; she exercises her individual taste and skill and 
the instinct of neatness and order supposed to be inborn 
‘in women, and there is an end. But the kitchen daily 
| presents new problems and in infinite number and variety. 
|No rules can be laid down to meet its contingencies, no 
foresight seems able to provide for its emergencies. There 


| 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


HATTIE TYING GRISWOLD. 


Mid falling of the bitter rain of winter, 

In deadliest desolation of the year, 

They bore her to her rest among the silent, 

Whose speech had made her to whole peoples dear. 
She who bore us ever like an anthem 

Upward, onward, to the loftiest and the best, 


All her sacred service done, shall know hereafter are the days when the wind is in the wrong direction, 
No more work, no more device, but grateful rest. causing the cooking-stove to rebel, filling the room with 
And I cannot think, who try to judge her rightly, | smoke, and spoiling the dinner and the cook’s temper. 
That she met the solemn, swift release with dread, There are the cold days, when the water-pipes freeze ; the 


hot days, when the ice melts and the ¢ream sours in the 
coffee ; days when the butcher is late with the meat, and 
the milk-pan is accidentally upset, and the butter-woman 
disappoints ; days when fruit must be put up, and the 
servant is taken sick or goes to a picnic; house-cleaning 
‘days, when, dressed for her work, and with a picked-up 
dinner, John brings home a bachelor friend with exul- 


All too keen and sweeping starward was her vision, 
To make of life a thing of daily bread,— 

Of common homely joys, and trifling labors ; 

Nay, all its sorest problems weighed her down, 

And all its deepest doubt and dull despairing 
Went with her, plucking from each joy its crown. 


Therefore to me the swift and solemn falling tant anticipation of finding a trim wife and dainty table. 
Of bitter winter rain seems sad but sweet, _ Now, our young housekeeper is both conscientious and 
‘With no hint of tears, for such a life so ended, | ambitious. She means to have a well-regulated house- 
Only smiles that all is fitting so and meet. | hold, one in which, notwithstanding, the old proverb, 
Nevermore shall her hushed heart be crushed and riven, ; accidents shall not happen. She remembers that lady 
By wrongs or woes she has no blessed power to aid, means “loaf-giver ;” that Philip Gilbert Hamerton has 
Nevermore life’s terrors hold her and o’er master, called cookery, ‘‘the most important of all the sciences 
Nevermore a questioning world her judge be made. and the mother of the arts ;’ that Ruskin defines it as 


'“ French art, English thoroughness and Arabian hospi- 


= “ae eat every tfine and every nation, tality ;” that Baudelaire has said, “ An ideal cook must 
e her place has found,and evermore must hold. have a great deal of the poet’s nature.” 


Room, ye shades of generous Shakespeare and of Dante, | | 
Comes a woman proudly, swift her hands enfold. | But somehow the abundant literature of the subject, 


D ; its pretty sentiment (written by men), and its dreary 
a aster pher Acshegeey soma: oem a prose of recipes, compiled by women, are alike silent 
; ' : ’ when she most needs help. It is probable that our young 

The peerless woman soul, the one! the only ! housekeeper has at least one servant, and she is not long 
Eternity befits her—God will know. in discovering that here'is the beginning and chief of 
her difficulties, the’ one upon which hinges most of the 
Prof. Agassiz says of physical discovery, that it always | others. Let’ us then whisper a word of advice in her 
passes through three stages of comment : ear (very softly, lest some good grandmother overhear 


1. Men say it contradicts the Bible. | ; : ¥ 
2. They say they discovered it themselves. the awful heresy )—Keep out of the kitchen. Many a 


3. They say everybody always believed it every-| 2004 servant is spoiled by incessant interference and dic- 
where. — ; tation. While the duties are new, instruction and over- 
Channing’s calm enunciation of simple Christianity— | sight are of course necessary, but even a very dull person 


that it meant “love God, love man, and love for ever,” | wj]] learn in a few weeks just what work is expected of 


that that was the whole of it—has passed and is passin “sas . . 
through just those phases. 1. Men said, it fio pr in : her, and how it is to be done, and, in general, she will do 


the Bible. 2. Now they all say they discovered it| it better and take far more interest when the responsibil- 
themselves, and—that is commonplace. Let us thank | ity of planning and executing is vested in herself. If a 
God for that! The great victory will come when all! housekeeper makes a practice of going to see if there is 


men everywhere shall say that they always believed it 
and always will; that there is no intellectual dogma in enough cake for tea, of saying when the bread shall 8° 


the Life of Christ ; that there is no form of machinery into the oven or the roast shall come out, she will al- 
or method requsite to it; that it is simply life—the Life | WayS have these things to do, and must have them on 
of God in the affairs of man.—E. E. Hale. her mind, for they will await her coming. The bachelor 


gw” 


- 


UNITY. 


Horace, on his Sabine farm, would never have sung the | with pictures of dead birds and fish, and to cover the 
delights of floor with a cold and noisy oil-cloth. The gayest and 
“The homely house that harbors quiet rest,” most elastic spirits feel the influence of such surround- 
if he had had a wife who was forever laying down her 85 > it is hard to get out of the shadow of a somber 
book or needle, or dropping out of the conversation to | 22d gloomy breakfast, and it is worth considering whether 
run to the kitchen. Such a custom, though common, is | °?¢ eaten In such a room is not often responsible for a 
no more necessary than that the merchant should direct. day's crustiness and irritability. 
each separate entry on his books or the putting up of nee it was my good fortune to pass a week in a house 
every parcel at his counter. It requires more genius, it | where the domestic arrangements were very nearly ideal- 
is better housekeeping, to get good work out of others | ized. The father of the family was a musician and an 
than to do it yourself. — ' | early-riser. ‘His morning signal to the rest was neither 
How to obtain such service? Let necessary correc- harsh sounding bell or peremptory rapping at the door ; 
tion be given kindly and not in presence of others ; care- | SOME sweet strain upon the _ - Home, Sweet Home, 
fully explain the advantages of the better way, and then °F “ Last Rose of Summer,” mingled with our morning 
let the matter drop, at least until a repetition of the oc- dreams, and gently roused to pleasing thoughts. The 
curence. Perpetual “nagging” about past failings is’ breakfast table was inviting with well-cooked food, and 
as ruinous to a servant as toa child. And, espécially, | $2y with flowers, the room bright with the morning sun, 
commend generously what is excellent. If a guest’ and into it no sight, or sound, or smell of the kitchen 
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penetrated. 


praises a dish prepared by the servant, make her happy 


by telling her of it ; give hera pleasant ‘“‘ Good morning ” 
to begin the day, a courteous “ If you please,” or “ Thank 
you,” for personal services, and make her as comfortable 
as you can, both while she is about her work and after 


it is done. 


Nothing will teach her consideration for you 


It was not a large house, nor one with 
modern conveniences, but its freedom from disagreeables 
was largely explained by the location of the cooking- 


‘stove. It was in its summer quarters ;—a little addition 


built at one side of the kitchen, one story high, with a 
ventilator in the roof carrying off the heat and odors, 


so surely as to show consideration: for her. Supply her | and just large enough to hold the stove and give room 
with conveniences and appliances for lightening her | for the cook to pass about it, the most of her work being 
labors, give her pictures for the kitchen walls, curtains | done in a comparatively cool kitchen. ; 
for the windows, a carpet for the floor (if she proves | The conversation at the table was nota discussion of 
worthy of it) and furnish her sleeping-room as well as the various dishes (as sometimes happens with families 
you can afford. Some women treat their servants as_ otherwise well-bred), nor a consultation between the 
though they belonged to a different order of humanity | heads of the house as to the dinner’s programme, but 
from themselves, and then are always lamenting that “ it | ¥45 something ID which all, even the children, could be 
is so difficult to get good help.” interested, relating generally to the day’s work or pleas- 
One would wish honesty, neatness and good temper — a uel Avg! ee " re a. 
to build upon ; but after that, quite as much in the mak-_ pe ~ — a ws f pr oty B btai.. duti . = 3 oe 
ing of a good servant depends upon the mistress as upon am hin ey nS a3 eh brag’ " ge 1. 
the maid. When the young housekeeper has learned or |” this, nobody started out “ cross, 1t 18 needless to 


is gifted with the art of obtaining capable service, she sa 
has mastered the most vexatious of all her problems, and ‘the dining-room. We all remember Thackeray's story 
of the man who rescued him from brigands and lent hint 
1,700 2., but whom he felt himself obliged to cut, meet- 
‘ing him later at a table d’ hote and seeing him convey 

The ideal dining-room is not simply a place for satis- P® 
fying the appetite ; the table, however neatly, tastefully. 
Tt is | 
the famil ting-pl ften the onl d it de- 

piggy Ravcecaee 0 asta ae: Trtcalgggets es tachyenteellaanty good-breeding that began with the cradle than nat- 
ural, refined and unconscious seemliness of conduct at 


laid the foundations for that repose of mind and body 
which is inseparable from the idea of home. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 


and bountifully spread, is not its sole attraction. 


mands of every member, cheeriness, courtesy, conversa- 
tion and the home amenities. Its primary and funda- 
mental idea is good-cheer, therefore it is light and airy, 
and, especially if it be likewise the breakfast-room, it 
catches the morning sunshine, banishing gloom and 
‘* moods.” 

Unfortunately, the actual dining-room is apt to ex- 
hibit considerable diversity from this type. 
lower ceiling, smaller windows, a_dingier outlook than 
any other room. 


walls a few feet apart. 


It has a 


If a city house, it is in the basement 
or extreme rear, its windows admitting only such light 
and air as come struggling through between high brick | 
In either case it is probably | 
in immediate proximity to the kitchen, admitting the | 
cookery odors, and retaining them long after they have’ 
ceased to be appetizing. ‘To add to the general dreari- | 
ness it is often considered appropriate to adorn the walls’ 


Table manners are-an important part of the ethics of 


as to his mouth with the assistance of his knife; and 
most of us, like Emerson, ‘ could better eat with one 
who did not respect the truth or the laws than with a 
sloven or unpresentable person.’ There is no surer sign 


table, and its cultivation should never be neglected in 
family training and discipline. 
The company and conversation of intelligent visitors 


at the table is both a delight and an education, and a 
dining-room which fulfills its whole mission practices 


the grace of hospitality. The treatment of guests, their 
entertainment through all the gradations, from “ plain 
living and high thinking ” to the extreme reverse, 1s a pro- 
fitable subject, but too large to be undertaken here. 


—— - eee ee 


If marriage be a contract, look to it then 

Contracting parties should be equal, just, 

Not simple fealty on one side, 

A mere religion, a right to give one’s all. 

—Mrs. Browning. 


—— — 


Feur of the truth is unbelief.—Barted 
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readily when the taste is gratified. It is amistake, how- should be of joyous character. 


166 UN LLY. 


————— 


THE KITCHEN AND DINING-ROOM; or, HOME | halt and examination should be called. Something of 


DIETETICS. variety, such as the natural tastes call “for, should be in- 
troduced at each full meal; but it is not desirable to 
DR. H. B. FELLOWS. have very many different dishes. for this leads to the evil 


of over-eating, which nature stands ever ready to punish. 

To get the most of happiness out of life requires the The practice of eating sweetmeats and pastry after a full 
best of health. This is true from infancy to old age. ‘meal is one to be- indulged in only with great caution. 
The conditions, therefore, which promote good h ealth | Lo make these dishes-a very prominent feature of a meal 
ere canential alao to happiness. 5 A SO happi- | has a very ooo effect, especially por — 
ness are so nearly related that both flourish and are de- P@t of the Le y: A wise mother, La Lh oe 
stroyed together. Both are brought to their highest | asceticism, will find many occasions to check her young- 
point of perfection in a physical well-being. As long as | 8%" Whose appetites on omens ones aes een 
this is true, the influence of “ Home Dietetics” must  ®"¢ Yet 1m inverse ratio abit of over-indulgence formed 
command the attention of those who would be masters ,| by a youth in this way is a curse in after life, and lays a 
in “ The Art of Arts—Home-Making.” sure foundation for the sufferings of a dyspeptic. 

What to eat, when to eat, and how to serve it,—are | Ripe fruit that is perfect and fresh may be taken with 
questions which claim daily attention in the home; and | freedom, but it must be nice. It i Is not only poor econ- 
upon the correct answering of these much of the wel-. omy to buy that which is not at its highest perfection, 
fare of the family depends. A diet of sour bread con- but it is worse. It should generally be taken in the 
tinued for a few months can ruin the sweetness of temper | earlier part of the day, or with the lighter meals, but not 
of a saint; dyspepsia, irritability, gloominess, hypochon- | after hearty meals. aoe 
dria and selfishness. all follow naturally i in “a wake. It | When should we eat? Ordinarily three meals a day 
may not figure largely i in the records of the divorce | Should be taken. The person who can work on two 
court, but the incompatibility, desertion, etc., which do | meals a day and be at his best. Is an exception to the 
appear, may have had in it their remote cause. Any diet. general rule. A healthy person should take in enough 
which induces indigestion must surely rob life of much | nourishment with three meals a day to suffice for the 
of its best enjoyment for the sufferer, and of the full de- : twenty-four hours. The first meal, breakfast, should be 
gree of usefulness which otherwise might be attained. | taken before the hard work of the day begins. The long 
On the other hand, if the stomach can be relied on to | ‘fast of the day has preceded the break fast. and with 
perform its full, honest duty, man’s usefulness can be. the stomach so long empty labor fatigues more readily. 
brought up to its maximum, and his life be a joy to him- It is best to be fortified with food to ‘supply the coming 
self and his friends. | greater waste which begins with duties of the day. If 

What, then, shall we eat? Experience, as gathered | any enthusiastic early riser wishes to take his horseback 
from widely different parts of the world, and science, | ride before breakfast, he will find that he will do it easier, 
point out a mixed dietary of vegetable and animal food | and feel fresher for it on his return, if he will eat some 
as most conducive to man’s welfare. While some nations nice fresh fruit and a piece of stale bread before he starts. 
may live almost exclusively on the one or the other kind,; The two other meals will depend for their order upon 
still the general fact remains that where we have the | the occupation of the different members of the family. 
greatest development of civilization the people are eaters | More generally the fuller meal will be the one in the lat- 
of both meat and vegetables. Physiological chemistry | ter part of the day, and this is well in most instances. 
also leads to the same conclusion, for neither meat nor! To eat heartily and then return to any kind of hard 
such vegetable food as we consume largely presents the | work, either mental or physical, is not well ; for it hinders 
carbon and nitrogen in such proportion as the waste pro- : digestion and provokes disease. A short rest is desir- 
ducts of the living body show have been used up; but a_ able even after a lighter meal, but not so absolutely neces- 
mixture of the two kinds of food will supply these two | sary as after a hearty one. Those who are obliged to 
in more nearly the wanted proportion. Either kind taken | take a hearty meal in the middle of the day should avoid 
alone will require more of one of these elements than the | doing it in a hurried manner. 
system needs in order to get the just amount of the How should a meal be served ? Space will compel us 
other. Youth, adult life, and old age, each demands a to be brief in this answer, but the importance of it would 
different proportioned dietary, but a judicious combina-| prompt the answer to be given more at length. It 
tion of animal and vegetable substances will serve all. | should be served with the surroundings made as attract- 

An essential element of a good dietary is variety. The ive as the circumstances admit. It is of the utmost 
appetite soon fails under sameness, and food, otherwise | importance that nothing offensive to sight or smell should 
good and wholesome, will not keep up a good physical | be anywhere about to shock the most fastidious. What 
condition. The taste requires to be consulted, or the | might otherwise be an enjoyable meal may, by some un- 
stomach becomes rebellious. This variety can always be | toward sight, like a poorly dressed up dish, be spoiled. 
had, either by procuring different articles in the market, “Whatever may serve to start an unpleasant group of 
or by a different preparation; many ways are thus open thoughts may take all appetite away. The counting- -room, 
to the good housewife to promote appetite and digestion. | the profession, whatever the business of the day is, should 
Other things being equal, digestion goes on the most ‘not be taken into the dining-room. ° The conversation 

The dining-room is 
ever, to whet the appetite with pungent dishes. When it | the poorest possible place to convey any startling news. 


is not tempted by a good variety without adding great The memory of the previous meal should always make 
piquancy, it is already to be classed as diseased, and a’ pleasant anticipations of the next. 


UNITY. 167 
; THE IMAGE IN THE TEMPLE. few worshipers had become troubled by views that were if 
cae now more and more openly expressed touching the abso- a's 
lute perfection of the image and the story of its origin. ti 
, ) The priests also discovered that the niche in the wall, if 
where the image had so long stood, gave signs of loosen- iis 
There was once a grand and beautiful temple, whither |ing- ‘They came together therefore in council, and 1 
the people from the whole land were wont to go up for | decided to take down the image and clean it, and mean- ‘ 
worship and holy thought. It had been many centuries | while to strengthen the niche. They confessed also to }., 
in building, and each century had added some new beau-| the people that the expression of the lips had become 4 


ty and richness to this house of the Lord. Its walls| slightly changed, that an ear had long ago been substi- 
were written over with the lives of saintly men and wo- | tuted for one accidentally broken off, that. the positions 
men, martyrs and witnesses to the truth, who had proved of the right hand and of the left foot were not those of 
themselves friends of God and bearers of his word in| the image as originally received, and a few other acci- 
the world. There was, moreover, such a holy and help- | dents had occurred to mar the once perfect figure; but 
ful atmosphere about the place that the people felt the | it was said that exact drawings had been discovered, show- 
troubles and burdens of their life lessened as they entered | ing different parts of the figure as it was handed down 
the great doors, and went away feeling strong.and happy | from the skies, and that the restorations to be made 
of heart. And there was in this great temple a beauti- would only confirm the ancient story of the image’s 


ful image, which had been set high up in a niche above 
the heads of the worshipers. 


pared with this. 


from the opened heavens, amidst many signs and por- 
tents, and that it had been most sacredly kept within 
these walls, which had been erected for the purpose of 


nature and origin. 
Multitudes of the people | 
used to bow down on their knees before it as they came 


set upon the floor of the temple, where it underwent 


within the temple, and they felt that all the names that | cleaning and repairing at the hands of the priests. But 


were written upon the walls were as nothing when com- | when the people saw the image put down upon the floor, 


There was a story which also was. 
widely believed, that this image had been handed down 


Accordingly the image was carefully taken down and 


its head level with their own, many were seized with 
amazement, and a cry of fear escaped their lips. Some 
would not go near, but standing at a distance they bowed 
their heads toward it, keeping their eyes upon the floor. 
Others, more bold, walked up to the image and laid their 
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preserving it. There were some, however, who said that | hands upon it. Day by day the multitude grew more 
the temple was far older than the image, and that the! bold, until at last they laid their hands upon it also, and 
walls were rising ages before the image was fashioned. | even began to speak about it as they were wont to speak of 
But the throngs of worshipers that poured daily into | the beautiful statues which were in the lib of their 
the temple knew little about such questions as this. | great Hall of Learning. Some who before had spoken 
They could not say how or when the image came into| unworthily of the image, now owned that it was more 
the niche. They only knew that they had always seen it | beautiful than they had believed. Others, who had 
there, and that their parents and grand-parents had wor-| claimed for it perfection, now qualified their praise. 
shiped it before them. So they continued to bow down | Some asked, How is it possible ever again to pronounce 
to it, seeing no fault or flaw in the image because of the | it perfect, since new detects may yet be brought to light 
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high niche in which it stood. The priests in the temple 
also, of whom there were many, gave countenance to this 
story of the wonderful origin of the image, and repre- 
sented to the people that from crown to toe it was fash- 
ioned by an unerring hand and absolutely without fault. 
And many of them really believed this; but it was said 
that others, when alone by themselves, from time to time, 
in the temple, had quietly climbed up to the niche and 
had examined theimage more nearly, and that these by 
no means regarded it as faultless, neither did they any 
longer believe the story that it was handed down from 
the skies; but they felt it was well that the people 
should continue to think so, because, as they said, it was 
dangerous to disturb the popular religious beliefs. 


worshipers came and went as before ; albeit some of the 
knowing ones among them had come to suspect, mean- 
while, thatthe image would not look the same in a nearer 
view, and th the priests themselves did not really 


believe the story that was told of its origin. But these 


persons were coldly regarded by thé majority of the 


worshipers, and by the priests themsgjves they were 
called bitter names. 


Now it came to pass after many years that much dust 
had gathered upon the image, defacing in no small 


measure its real expression and form. Moreover, not a/ 


as years go on? 


Whereupon a priest who stood by 


smote upon his breast, saying: I told them so, but they | 


would not hearken to my words! The people’s faith is 
broken; they will believe the holy traditions no more! 


And so it was that after the image was cleaned and 
repaired, it was set up once more in the old niche. It 
was still beautiful, more beautiful than before, and the 
people loved it none the less, but with a different love. 


They had seen it near, they had touched it with their 
hands 


; they could never bow down to it again. It 
ceased to be an idol, but in taking its place among the 
other treasures of the great temple, its real worth and 
helpfulness found truer recognition. And, what is best 


> popular And | of all, the temple did not fall, as some declared it would, 
so the image was kept in its niche, and the throngs of | py 


a sweeter and holier light seemed to shine within it, 
upon and out of the eyes of the worshipers. And above 
the outgrown ido! there arose the vision of the IDEAL, 

which beckoned them who fashioned the image, and 

which draws all true worshipers upward and onward unto 


the All-Wise and All-Good. jt 


— — ——_--- 


I, too, rest in faith 
That man’s perfection is the crowning flower, 
Toward which the urgent sap in life’s great tree 
Is pressing,—seen in puny blossoms now, 
Butin the world’s great morrows to expand 
: With broadest petal and with deepest glow. 


(‘Minor Prophet.’) Geo. Eliot 
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, THE NEW VERSION. 


The Theological Bearing of the Changes made in the Revised New 
Testament. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


To how great an extent do the changes made in the 


Revised New Testament affect current theological doc- 


trines? Some of our Evangelical friends are answering : 
“Not to any extent worth mentioning.’ But this may 
be set down as mere whistling to keep one’s courage up. 


UNITY. 


| be grasped.” 


| 


; 
’ 


’ 
; 


s 


given is, “did not think equality with God a thing to 
The American Committee wanted to have 
the marginal note omitted, and the text itself read 


; 


“ Counted not the being on an equality with God a thing 
to be grasped.” 


The meaning, then, which the New 
Version, taken with its marginal reading and note, would 
seem to convey, is about this: Christ, though in some 
sense God-like, or in the image of God, did not presume 
to claim or grasp equality with God, but humbled him- 
self, etc. Thus one of the most important of the New 
Testament passages, usually quoted in support of the 


Deity of Jesus, now gives testimony, if either way, against 


The revision does strike a pretty hard blow at several | 


important doctrines of the prevailing theology, and every 


week makes it more clear that leading preachers and. has been commonly relied upon as proof that Christ was 


theologians see it to be so. Let us notice a few changes 
and omissions which are doctrinally significant. 
1. BrsLte INFALLIBILITY.—The passage which has 


always been quoted as the strongest in either Testament | 
? . . . . . 
in support of the theory of the infallible inspiration of 


the Bible (ii. Timothy ii: 16) is changed in the New 
Version so as to lose all its value as a proof text on that 
subject. In the old Bible it reads: “ All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof,”’ etc. But the new Bible reads: “ EKv- 
ery scripture inspired of God is also profitable,” ete. 


Notice, the latter form does not declare that all scripture 


Is given by inspiration, but merely that all which is thus 
given is profitable ——a declaration which the stoutest de- 
nier of Bible infallibility will admit. Indeed, with the 
loss of this text there.is not a passage left in either Tes- 
tament that can even be tortured to mean that the Bible 
as a whole is an infallible book. 

2. ATONEMENT.—In Romans iii: 25, the word “atone- 
ment is changed to ‘reconciliation,’ and thus the former 
word disappears from the New Testament. And not 
only does the word disappear, but changes, either made 
or suggested in marginal readings, in connection with 
other passages (as Rom. iii: 25 and Acts xx: 28), do 
something to put a different face upon the general teach- 
ing of the New Testament on the subject. 

3. Trinitry.—By far the strongest proof text in the 
Bible, in support of the doctrine of the Trinity—indeed 
the only text that it has ever been possible to find that 
supports the doctrine in any other way than by inference, 


viz.: “ There are three that bear witness in heaven, the 


Father, the Word and the Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one,” (i. John v: 7) is left out of the New Version 
as spurious. 

This would be counted a very serious blow to the doc- 
trine of the trinity, but for the fact that scholars have so 


long known the passage to be spurious. With the rank is wanting in the two oldest and best Greek manuscripts. 


and file of readers, however, who have not understood | The six doctrines mentioned above—Infallibility of the 


the secrets that were locked up in the original text, the 


evidence for the trinity will seem greatly weakened by | 


the omission of this text from the New Version. 


4. Deiry or Curist.—In Philippians ii: 6, we} should have their scripture basis weakened, as the above 


read in the old version that Christ, “ being in the form citations show it to be weakened, in the New Version. 


of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 


This has always been interpreted by Trinitarians as mean- 
ing that Jesus believed he had a right to put himself on 
an equality with God. But our new rendering is, “ be- 


such deity. Furthermore, Romans ix: 5, “ Christ came, 
who is over all. God blessed forever,’’—a passage which 


(sod, is made by the marginal readings, and by the re- 
port of the American Committee on the passage, no 
longer of any value as proof of that doctrine. Again, 
the passage “God was manifest in the flesh, ete.,” (i. 
Timothy i: 16.) is changed in the New Version to “He 
who was manifest in the flesh,” thus destroying this very 
strong Trinitarian proof text. 


2. He_t.—In every place but one where the old 
version used the word “ hell,’ we have in the present 
version ‘‘ Hades” or ‘“ Tartarus,”’ or else, if the word 
‘“hell’’ is kept, we have given the very significant 
marginal note ‘“‘ Gr., Gehenna.” The only place where 
“hell” is retained without the note is James, iii: 6. But 
there the Greek is “‘ Gehenna,”’ as in other places, and 
it seems likely that the omission of the marginal note is 
an accident. Now, when we bear in mind that Hades 
means nothing more than the “ underworld,” or “ place 
of departed spirits,’ and that the primary signification 
of Gehenna is the valley of Hinnom, (near Jerusalem. 
where the rubbish of the city was thrown out,) we shall 
see tat with these words substituted in the text or in 
the margin in the place of the word “ hell,” the serip- 
ture foundation of the doctrine of hell, as that doctrine 


has been commonly understood, is materially weakened 
in the New Version. : 


6. DaAmMNATION.—In all places where “damned,” 
or ““damnation ” was found in King James, the present 
revisers give us ‘“ condemned,” or “ condemnation,’ or 
some other word of similar import. In Mark, iii: 29, 
‘Is in danger of eternal damnation,” is changed to “ is 
guilty of eternal sin.” The passage in Mark (xvi: 16), 
where in the old version we are told that “he that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned,” in the new not only has 
the “damned” changed to ‘‘ condemned,” but-we are 
told that the entire half chapter containing the passage 


Bible, Atonement, Trinity, Deity of Christ, Hell, Damn- 


ation, are all essential parts of the established theology 
of Christendom. It is not a light matter that they 


Several other doctrines, not necessarily parts of the “ or- 
thodox system,” and yet pretty closely connected with 
it, are also somewhat seriously affected by the revision. 

7. CONVERSION.—In every passage but two in the 


ing in the form of God, he counted it not a prize to be, New Testament, where the old version employed the 


9 


on an equality with God; 


while the marginal reading| words “convert,” “ 


converted,” or ‘ conversion,” the 


UNITY. ' 


New Version uses instead the words “turn’’ or “ turn 


- ”” 


169 


dation seriously shaken if not destroyed by the Revised 
again.” Thus, in Acts iii: 19, ‘“‘ Repent ye, therefore, | Version. 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out,”| There are a few other points that I had thought to 
becomes in the revised Testament, “‘ Repent ye, therefore, | mention. But perhaps | have gone far enough. My 
and turn again, that your sins may be blotted out.” And | object has been simply to point as clearly and concisely 
in Matt. xviii: 3, ““ Except ye be converted, and become | as I could the doctrinal significance of the more im 
as little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of | ant changes and omissions made in the Revised New 
heaven,” is changed into, “ Except ye turn, and become | Testament. 
as little children,” etc. Of the changes which appear, a very e majority 
This puts a very different look upon things. Doubt-— do not affect the sense at all; and of those that do alter 
less the doctrine of conversion may still be said to be | the sense, few bear upon any doctrine which is in dispute 
taught, directly or indirectly, in the New Testament ; | in the Christian world. However, as we have discovered, 
but itis in a much more rational form than that given it | Some changes are doctrinally important. Bey ond question 
in the standard orthodox theologies of Christendom, and | would be too much to say that any prominent dogma 
also in a form perceptibly more rational than that in | held by any considerable branch of the Christian church 
which the New Testament has seemed heretofore to | 18 overthrown by these scripture alterations and omissions. 


teach it. | 


8. OrnER WorLDLINESS.—Perhaps no text has been | 
employed so often by evangelical preachers as an exhor- | 
tation to men to “seek salvation,’ meaning by salvation | 
escape from an other-world hell and admittance to an 
other-world heaven, as this saying of Jesus: ‘What. 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for | 
his soul?” (Mark viii: 36,37). Our evangelical, and | 
especially our revivalist friends, will sadly mourn the’ loss | 


of the passage, for in the New Version it is found to be 


transformed into the following: “ What doth it profit a | ~ 


man to gain the whole world and forfeit his life? For 
what should a man give in exchange for his hfe?” In 


the transformation it will be noticed not only that the ~ 


word “soul’”’ is left out, and “life” substituted in its 
place, but all reference to the future is taken out of the 
passage: it is made to teach a lesson simply of the 
present time. | 
So, also, many other passages which heretofore have re- | 
ferred to the future are now translated so as to refer only | 
or primarily to the present. For example, in Acts ii: 47, 
instead of “The Lord added to them daily such as, 
should be (in the future) saved ;” we have, “The Lord 
added to them, day by day, those that were being saved.”’ 
Thus the revised version does something to change the 
emphasis of the New Testament from the world to come 
to this world ; and it would do more still in this import- 
ant direction if, instead of being so timid and extremely 
conservative, and therefore necessarily imperfect a revi. 


sion, it were a thorough new translation. | 


9. PPowER CONFERRED UPON BELIEVERS TO Work 
Mrracies.—In Mark xvi: 17, 18, we read, in both old 


version and new, the very astonishing declaration : 


Yet it is certainly true, as seen above, that the Revision 
leaves a considerable number of important dogmas, held 
by the whole or by important parts of Protestant Chris- 
tendom, less supported by scripture than they were in 
the old version. The tendency of the changes made in 
the New Version is, on the whole, clearly away from the 
currant theology, and toward the doctrinal itions 
which haveJong been held by liberal Christians. Uni- 
arin ne always claimed that the Bible teaches the 
Unitarian faith. Their claim will now have more weight 


in the eyes of the people than ever before. 
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PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


Dear Unity: The Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
Friends, at Longwood, Pa., has lately been held, having 
occupied, including the Sunday gathering on the 5th 
inst., four days. This meeting, as you know, is historic, 
having commenced in the old anti-slavery times, in the 
gathering of a band of earnest men and women who, 
mostly of Quaker antecedents, felt that they must stand 


protestant against the great national transgression, 


and it has steadily held its sessions every year since. 
It has also witnessed steadily against superstition and 
all forms of dogmatic narrowness and ecclesiastical limi- 


tation. It does not find its work of enlightenment and . 


humanitarian reform ended with the downfall of slavery. 
The utmost freedom of inquiry, thoughtful, sober, earn- 
est, is welcomed on its platform. 

In the old years Theodore Parker has addressed the 
meeting at two sessions of its annual gatherings; Wil- 


“These signs shall follow them that believe: in my name liam Lloyd Garrison frequently ; also Samuel J. May, 
shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new Lucretia Mott, etc. Indeed, there is hardly any one of 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents, and if they drink prominence in the field of humanitarian and religious 


any deadly thing it shall in no wise hurt them; they 


tament, yet we are relieved by being told in the margin 
that “The two oldest Greek manuscripts and some other 
authorities omit it.’ Thus a doctrine which has been 
held in all ages of the Christian church, and is held by 
multitudes to-day, that true believers on Christ have 
power given them to cure the sick by laying on of hands, 
and to do other miraculous things, has its scripture foun- 


reform, either in this country or England, who has not 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.” Al-_ 


though this passage is left to stand in the revised Tes- 


at some time been heard from this platform. The meet- 
ing-house was erected many years ago for the express 
purpose of answering the felt want of the time for intel- 
lectual and spiritual liberty, and it has been held sacred 
to these ends ever since. One almost feels, at times, sit- 
ting there, that he can hear the echoes of those ringing 
voices that so roused, thrilled and inspired. They are 
silent in the hush of the grave, but they still speak with 
|undying power. 
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UNITY. 


This year the weather was very unpropitious for a 
meeting, cold, wet, rainy, but the interest was not to be 
chilled or dampened by anything from without. Day 
after day the people came, their horses standing through 
the long hours in the rain, and the attendance grew 
steadily to the end. Eyes and ears betokened the hun- 
ger and the thirst after knowledge and truth. 


The speakers from abroad were Mrs. A. R. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hanaford, Miss Mary F. Eastman, and Mr. 
Oliver Johnson. Mr. J. was one of the founders of the 
meeting, drew up its original Declaration of Sentiments, 
and has been throughout its fast supporter, counsellor 
and friend. It is pleasant, is touching, to see the sur- 
viving members of this band of the unbending few, as 
they gather and greet each other in these annual reun- 
ions. They are all aged now; most of their number are 
gone, and many are laid quietly to rest in the yard that 
stands opposite the meeting-house. The topics discussed 
were mainly those of various reforms, the needs and the 
methods. The claims of woman, the social condition, 
the problems of education, the religious outlook, occu- 
pied all of the time we had, and might well have taken 
much more. These ladies bore their parts admirably, 
each adding in an important degree to the interest of the 
meeting. 

One day we had with us Rev. Chas. G. Ames, of 
Philadelphia, and his presence was invaluable. Hespoke 
both upon the educational and the religious topic, 
always with wonderful felicity and force. His brain 
seemed to scintillate with the wisdom and wit of his 
thought. “To none were they too long who heard the 
strains.” It was sustained flight,—there was no abate- 
ment of the brilliancy and flashes tothe end. And at 
the end they stopped only because the time was up: 
there were large reserves of as good or better than we 
had had. One of the rarest of minds, one would say, in 
its moral earnestness and sun-clear perceptions, and 
power of telling statement. 


I wish I had at hand, so that I could send you, the 
memorial upon Lucretia Mott, and the “ Testimony upon 
Education.” Ican only furnish you copy of the “ Tes- 
timony” adopted in regard to the present social and 
religious condition : 

“ We recognize that the period we live in is one of 
prime interest and importance, bearing within it great 
issues for society and the human race—a period marked 
by the marvelous material advance, and the changes 
industrially and socially which that implies; character- 
ized also by a deep unrest in the general mind, a decay 
and steady disintegration in old observances and beliefs. 


“Incident to such a time are grave perils, and these, 
with their painful results, do not failto appear. Thereis 
much intellectual obliquity and confusion, and in instan- 
ces, not unfrequently found, disposition to break away 
from moral restraint, and live without recognition of 
law, moral or-divine. One of the effects sure to come 
in an age like this, it is none the less in all ways to be 
lamented and deplored. 

“ But we do here record our firm and confident belief 
that the set and tendencies of the age are upward, not 
downward; that it is enlargement and growth, not 


eee eee —— a —— _ — 


descent and deterioration that we see. It is the nisus, 

the struggle of man to liberate himself and come to his 
estate. It is the opening of a new era in advance and 
attainments. It is for the inaugurating of a finer indus- 
trial and social order, the bringing in of a nobler type of 
religion, a more exalted faith and worship, a diviner 
church than the world has yet known. For this the age 
is stirred, agitated, and at this hour in the throes of trav- 
ail. Amid the confusions, reactions and misapprehen- 
sions of the time, the organic filaments are forming for 
the better church and the grander life of the future. 

“ At the same time, we recognize the imperative need 
that we gird ourselves afresh to meet the requirements 
and the exigencies of the present, to diffuse light and 
knowledge, juster views of the issues, to strengthen the 
moral fiber, and do our utmost best to hasten the advent 
of the brighter, better day.” | 

It is to be hoped that at the next meeting Unity will 
be represented, at least in the person of one, an editor 
we wot of, whose voice all friends of progress do greatly 


enjoy to hear. CHARLES D. B. MILIS. 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 11, 1881. 


OUR GERMAN CO-WORKERS, 

The “ Union of Evangelical Protestant Denominations 
of North America,” an association of German liberal 
churches, was formed a few yearssince by the amalgama- 
tion of three previously existing organizations, its pur- 
pose being sufficiently indicated by the following extracts 
from its constitution: “The object of this Union is to 
unite all who lay claim to the right of a free self-deter- 
mination in the christian religious life, and to develop 
this life ever more purely, beautifully and powerfully, 
as well as to guard and defend this right of Protestant- 
ism against all attempted limitations of the freedom of 
conscience on the part of others.” “ As the one only his- 
toric basis of faith the Union recognizes the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, whose interpretation is committed to the 
reason, enlightened with the christian idea, and to a free 
investigation and proof,” etc. 

This organization started with very bright prospects 
and a goodly membership, but soon divisions and mis-: 
fortunes arrested its course. A serious controversy on 
the person and rank of Christ sprang up, and led to much 
bitter feeling and the withdrawal of the more orthodox 
minority. The want of a commanding personality 
around which the other preachers could rally, the 
depressed financial condition of the German clergy and 
churches in this country, above all, the waning interest 
and slight participation of the laity in its sessions, have 
greatly weakened its influence. For some years past it 
has sought for the fellowship of the Western Unitarian 
churches, its natural allies, but with little encouragement 
until very recently. It now numbers about fifty 
churches, many of them quite feeble, and thirty or forty 
preachers. The Union is divided into three branches or 
local conferences: one, with head-quarters at Cincinnati, 
is the parent organization ; the second finds its center at 
St. Louis, and the third at Pittsburg, Pa. The first 


named branch now numbers only six congregations, and 
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is the weakest of the three. It includes the Cincinnati 
churches of St. John, pastor Scholz, and of St. Paul, pas- 
tor Voss, both large congregations, representing the bet- 
ter elements of our German society, and with some 700 


members, and 800 or 900 children in their Sunday | 


Schools. The Independent church, at Columbus, Ohio 


settled for many years, is also a large and influential 
society. The churches at Middletown, Ohio, (pastor 


Fraenkel,) Marietta, (pastor Fritze,) and New Richmond, : 


(pastor Schilling,) also belong to this connection. A 
session of this branch was held at Cincinnati, June 8th 
and 9th, and its action was of considerable interest to 
Unitarianism, and especially to the friends of the Mead- 
ville Theological ‘School. In addition to those men- 
tioned, the following ministers were present: Rev. Mr. 
Eberhardt, of St. Louis, and his callegue, Rev. J. F. 
Jonas; Starke, of Chillicothe; Ablé, of Mt. Pleasant ; 
Rumpf, of Wheeling; Werrman, of Steubenville ; Rod- 
enberg, of Palatine, Ill.; Kines, of Cincinnati, and Engle- 


hardt, of Chicago. Interesting discussions were held 


concerning the Sabbath School question, the prospects of 
the new misssion in Chicago, and the editorship of the 
Union, the organ of the conference. But of most inter- 
est to the Unitarians was the action taken in regard to 
the Meadville school. For some time past the German 
liberal churches have desired to establish a theological 
seminary, but lacked the requisite means. It was finally 
decided to send their young men to the Meadville Uni- 
tarian School for one year, asan experiment. Four have 
thus far entered, of whom two, Mr. John Heddaens, a 
cousin of the Columbus minister, and Mr. Hugo Eisen- 
lohr, son of the popular Cincinnati clergyman of that 
name, recently deceased, were presentat this conference 
to make report of their experiences. These reports 
were exceedingly favorable; the young men could 
hardly express sufficiently their appreciation of the 
educational opportunities, the broad fellowship and 


the kind encouragement they had enjoyed at Mead- 
ville. 


At the close of their addresses Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
of Cincinnati, was introduced, and extended a greeting 
from the Western Conference of the Unitarian Churches. 
He regarded the problem of the possible relations 
between the two bodies as solved in the happiest man- 
ner, by the purposed adoption of the Meadville school as 
the theological seminary of the FreeGerman churches. He 
spoke of his own experience at Meadville, and the present 
efforts making to establish it on a better financial and edu- 
cational basis. After an earnest and enthusiastic discussion, 
the conference voted unanimously to continue the experi- 
ment, and raise a fund toward sustaining a German pro- 
fessor at the school, who should devote himself specially 
to the German students in the departments of language 
and literature, style and homiletics, but besides, render 
what service he could to the whole school. Some $700 
were subscribed by the ministers present, to this end. 

This action promises a new field of usefulness to our 
institution at Meadville, which needs pupils quite as 
much as it needs money. 

It is becoming very evident that, with the gradual ces- 
sation of European immigration to this country, the 
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German Protestant « churches must either die out alto- 
gether or else adapt themselves to the new generation of 
German-Americans. These, with few exceptions, are 
English-speaking as well as rationalists in religion. To 
hold them in any church-connection, and not disturb 


,| existing family and social relations, the minister must 
over which the excellent pastor Heddaens has been) 


_be able to preach in both the English and German 
tongues, at least until the transition is entirely made 
between the old world and the new world idiom. 

The old folks will probably attend the German ser- 
vice and the young the English. This is already the 
case with the liberal Jews in Cincinnati, whose Rabbis, 
Drs. Wise and Lilienthal, maintain services in both 
tongues. Hence the necessity of a training for these 
| young men in American divinity schools. The only 
drawback to such an arrangement will be the possi- 
bility that the German students, on graduation, will pre- 
fer to labor in the English field exclusively, recognizing 
that its ministers are better paid, better treated, and 
enjoy a larger social respect and opportunity than in their 
own connection. Nevertheless, the experiment is cer- 
tainly worth trying. 

There are several millions of liberal Germans in this 
country. Theirchildren swarm in our midst, and unless 
they can be reached by our Unitarian fellowship, no 
existing church can largely influence them. They are 
growing up in indifference, if not hostility, to all religion, 
and given over in but too many cases to asad material- 
ism of life, knowing nothing but work, profit and pleas- 
ure, and practically dead to the interests of the spiritual 


life. Let us help inspire and save them to a nobler, 
sweeter destiny. _ Cc. W. W. 


MEADVILLE LETTER. 
Dear Unity: The Meadville Theological School held 
its anniversary exercises June 16th, and as Unrry is con- 
nected by close ties, personal and general, with this 


growing battalion of liberal preachers, a brief resume of 
late events will be in order. Rev. Thos. Hill, D.D., LLD., 
late president of Harvard College, during the last fort- 
night delivered a course of twelve lectures on Natural 
Theology, or “ The Postulates of Revelation.” They were 
listened to by students, faculty and visitors with marked 
interest. Dr. Hill handled his high themein a masterly 
way, setting forth, with logical acuteness, and a wealth 
of illustration drawn from almost every field of science, 
the grounds for the faith that isin us; faith turned into 
sight that the agnostic and materialist have not shaken 
the spiritual superstructure of the ages. It is safe to say 
that, after listening to these lectures, the value and need 
of legitmate speculation upon the fundamental questions 
of theology, in these times of questioning and doubt, 
will, at least be enhanced, to those who heard Dr. Hill’s 
clear and forcible argument. 

The anniversary sermon was preached on the evening 
of the 15th, by Dr. Hill. 

Four young men were graduated, two of whom hope 
to enter at once upon the work of the ministry, while the 
others will probably spend another year in study, one 
‘here, the other at the Cambridge Divinity School. 


“good place for maturing the mind” of recruits for the ~ 
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Joseph Aubrey Chase, of Maine, treated “ The Ethics of | ° 

Evolution ” in an able manner, showing the inadequate- ‘Zlotes from the teld. 
ness of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s data of ethics to account) | eee on a ee 
for the higher and disinterested moral instincts of man-|_ ENGLEWoon, I11.—-The labors of Rev. Florence 


kind; such arising out of something more than consid- | Kollock, at this place, successfully culminated in the 
eration of “consequences.” The ethics of Spencer car- dedication of the new Universalist Church, June 26th, 
ried out logically, results in fatalism and denial of morals. | Pt. Ryder preaching in the morning and Rev. Brooke 
Andrew Jackson Harris, of Ohio, read an impressive | Merford in the evening. 
paper upon “ Christian Co-operation,” showing how ages, Watss.—The Welshmen, who have always been 
4 of energy had been uselessly expended in endeavor to proud of their version of the Bible, are struck with the 
| bring or force uniformity of dogmatic belief. The| revision fever. The Unitarian Herald tells us that there 
speaker made an eloquent appeal for unity of purpose is a movement on foot looking toward a re-rendering. 
and action with freedom of individual opinion, as the The present version has been in use two hundred and 
only means of bringing about the so much needed sixty years. 


“solid” church, with which to move upon the strong- Kansas Crry.—The company that gathered to hear the 
{me holds of sin and evil. Western Secretary, morning and evening, at that place, 
|e Robert Wellsley Savage, of Meadville, let fall upon us| June 19, were as ardent in their enthusiasm for their 
some of “the Light of Asia,” that other missionary re-| church and preacher as the weather was torrid. The 


. ligion of the world, whose founder seemed worthy of} neatly decorated church and the hopeful people were a 
comparison with the Star of Bethlehem. Out of these | vivid contrast to the “forlorn hope” we used to meet 


two lights, embodying the essential truths of all relig- | there in the pre-Utter days. 


ions, was to come—is now coming—the triumph which; wooo. perpmc Women.—The “ Protective Depart- 
all spiritual religion seeks—the reign of love. David | 


| t” ofthe “ W ’s Educational and Industrial 
Taylor, of Meadville, prophesied upon “The Future of Se ee ee a ee ee 


i ie Union,” in Boston, is not open to the common charge 
ie the Pulpit, and in glowing words showed that the pul-  tiat women are slow to help their sisters. The last ow 
pit is something more than the ministry al priesthood of | this Union has investigated one hundred and forty-four 
any church or sect. The pulpit 18 the medium through | cases, and has collected $1,035.10 of wages for working 
which the divine reaches men. Not until humanity dies  wemen without charge to the laborers. 
will the pulpit—the flow of spiritual truth through the | 
heeaam eneh--hanee tr exriak Quincy, Itu.—The ladies in connection with the Unita- 

After the conferring of certificates of graduation by | Tian Society at this place, organized themselves into the 
President Livermore, with impressive and affecting Quincy Branch of the Women’s Western Unitarian Con- 
rf words, the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred | ference, with Mrs, A. B. McMahon as President, Mrs. A. 
, | upon Mr. Thomas Vickers, rector of the University of C. McFadon Vice-President, Miss Cora Benneson Secre- 
Cincinnati, a graduate of the Meadville school in the. tary, and Mrs. J. V. Blake as Treasurer. The report of 
a class of ’62, who, after graduation, pursued an extended Mrs. Hilton, Treasurer of the W. W. U.C. in another 


urse of theological and philosophical study at the column testifies to a good begining. 


{ universities of Heidelberg and Zurich. _ InrernationaL Unrtarianism.—Revs. Dr. Peabody, 
., * Among those present were Rev. Grindall Reynolds, George Batchelor and Jobn Snyder, are now representing 
, Secretary of the A. U. A.; Rev. Dr. Hill, and Rev. G.H.| American Unitarianism in England. Rev. Silas Far- 
Hosmer, of Salem, Mass., an alumnus of the school. As/rington has returned to his own, and is shaking hands 
Unity space is limited, I will only say, in closing, that | with his American kin. J. A. Fretwell, Jr., who seems 
hope and harmony characterized the year just closed in to belong on both sides of the water, is grappling with 
this school of the prophets, and we look forward to next | the difficult problem of Unitarianism in New Orleans, 
year’s prospects and work with anticipation and cheer. | and one of these days, we expect, he will wear the 
F.K.G. |“ Rev.” that he has so long been entitled to. 


/\. vine | 
\ NORWEGIAN SHREWDNEss.—The herring fishery is of | Sr. Lovis Irems.— The debt that has been the lead 
great value to Norway, and many fishermen rely on its' which has weighed down the Church of the Unity is 


. sete for the cep = oe apteeene o ae some about to be abolished, and Mr. Learned’s ministry will 

years, the movements of the fish have been erratic dur- | EEE : 
. ing their annual migrations. They come and goina_ be renewed after vacation with a fresh heartiness. ’ 
me 3 8 most extraordinary way, and the fishermen, tired of, —Dr. Eliot and Rev. Mr. Bowser remain in the city 
| pushing about for days in fruitless search, have at last during the summer. 


outwitted the fish by using the telegraph. Telegraphic) * —Rey, G. Herbert Hosmer, of Salem, Mass., re- 
at gare wioee-Dare pg iy Forge Beer og = Cam cently occupied Mr. Snyder’s pulpit for two Sundays. 


: every fishing village. The fisherman no longer move Rev. D. N. Utter, of Kansas City, preached the closing 


about at random; they know just where to strike their sermon of the season in that church June 19th. 
: prey. It is a good illustration of the fact that industries | 
" may prosper by making a prompt use of the discoveries, DR. THomas on Horsgpack.—We are glad to learn 


of science.— Youth’s Companion. from a note in The Alliance that this Chicago apostle of 

. a growing religion is slowly winning his way back to 
Do not practice resignation in advance of the neces-| health. He is now reveling in the freedom of a two 
ity for it.— Thoream. 'thousand-acre farm, at La Moille, Ill., drinking butter- 
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milk and riding “ matchless thorough-breds, whose life | the said committee, or, if adopted, that the Congrega- 
and magnetism thrill every joint in the back-bone.” : tional body will go without a creed, for twenty-five men 


Ride away, good Dr., that you may come back to us 
strong and with a greater dislike than ever to the wood- 
en hobby-horses of the theologians. You are realizing 


the saying of a greater heretic than yourself, Theodore | 


Parker: “The outside of a horse is good for the inside 
of a man.” 


Morat EpvucaTion AssociaTion.—Of making many 
societies there is no end in Boston. But it is hard to 
determine which of them might be spared. Certainly 
not the one that bears this title. During the last year it 
held seventeen special meetings in Boston and vicinity. 
Kight out of the ten speakers reported at these meetings 
were women. Mrs. K. G. Wells, one of our Uniry pil- 
lars, is at the head of the Society for this year. The 
student of 1981 will wonder what all the churches were 
doing in 1881, rendering such a society necessary. 


PEACE oN EartH.—The “Annual Peace Festival,” 
which was held during the recent anniversaries at the 
New England Women’s Club parlors, in Boston, was less 
noisy than some of the others, but the report of its 
meeting was us no less refreshing. Mrs. Howe 


presided. Mrs: K. G. Wells introduced the proceedings 


with prayer. Lessons were drawn from the life of Queen 
Natasui, the “ Egyptian queen who ruled successfully 
without bloodshed,” Abbe St. Pierre, and from the 
teachings of Kant, and of Christianity which James 
Freeman Clarke characterized as a pacific religion. 
Original poems were read by Mesdames M. P. Lowe 
and Julia R. Anagnos. 


V ACATION.— Blessed is the minister that knoweth how 
to do nothing for the next two months. Wise indolence 
in August signifies nobler activity in January. The 
growing sanctity of vacation indicates a growth in grace 
as well as a growth in intelligence. Before this number 
of Uniry reaches our readers we hope that many of its 
pillars wall be rocking in their hammocks, enjoying that 

“ Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care.” 


Learned, of St. Louis; Crooker, of Laporte; Blake, of 
Quincy ; Gannett, of St. Paul ; Hosmer, of Cleveland, and 
Wendte, of Cincinnati, will spend their vacation in the 
East, paying their respects doubtless to the Unitarian 
Mecca. Utter, of Kansas City,is to lose himself in Ohio. 
The much overworked Miller, of Geneseo, looked in 
upon us the other day with his kindly word, on his way 
toa sanitarium hid away among the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania. We will not tell where, lest some of his cares 
might follow him there. Bro. Herford rusticates at Win- 
‘netka, while neighbor Miln is to be master of a tent on 
the shores of Geneva Lake. The authorities of the W. 
-U. C. have decreed that “ ye editor,” be banished for the 
month of August, but Uniry and Lirr_e Uniry will visit 
their readers all the same. If they be a little more 
sleepy during these vacation weeks than usual they will 
all the better serve “ the gentle reader.” 


How to Make a Creep.—The Independent lays down 


the following eminently sensible rules for the guidance of | 


the Committee of twenty-five for the Revision of the Con- 


gregational Creed. We fear they will be unadopted by j would be buried beyond al! hope of resurrection.” 


sufficiently sensibly to adopt these rules, would certainly 
have sense enough not to attempt a creed at all: 


1. Toassert nothing which is not honestly believed by all the 
members of the committee. 


2. To assert nothing as a compromise between opposing schools of 
theology, or with studied ambiguity, so that each school may 
the assertion as against the other. 


3. To adduce proof-texts which are judged by the whole commit- 
tee to be decisive of the point in question, and to adduce no others. 
4. Not to assert anything upon the authority of tradition, or of so- 
called ** general belief,”’ or upon any ground except that it is jud 
by ine whole committee to be the plain and unmistakable teaching 
of Scripture. 


5. To use words in their ordinary senses, and not in any unusual 
or technical sense; but, if this rule cannot always be observed, then 
to indicate every departure from it by a marginal note. 


6. Toavoid as far as possible obsolete, antiquated and ambiguous 
ex pressions. 


7. To avoid as far as possible words and phrases which have been 
the subjects or the occasions of theological strife. 

8. To abstain conscientiously from endeavoring to bring into the 
creed any idiosyncracies—such as pet metaphysical theories or defi- 
nitions, pet mysticisms or pet phrases, however dear these may be to 
the individual holders thereof. 


9. To aim at comprehension, rather than exclusion, and, there- 
fore, to assert nothing which is not Judged by the whole committee 
essential to the existence of Christian faith and Christian Life. 


Tue Home Srupy Socrery.—In 1875 an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly disclosed the existence and methods of 
this society, which, with its head-quarters in Boston, 
had already been in operation for two years. Its suc- 
cess, up to that time, was a startling surprise to hundreds 
of young women all over the country. Subsequently 
the work of the society has been continued in the most 
unostentatious way possible. The outside world being 
allowed to know little or nothing of its work, the news- 
papers have been able to scarcely do more than whisper 
the name and address of its secretary, Miss A. E. Tick- 
nor, 9 Park St., Boston; and still, with something of the 
celerity and efficiency of the silent forces of nature, this 
society has gone on with its work, stimulating and 
directing the intellectual life of girls and women in 
every part of this great country. The following figures, 


which we clip from the Woman's Journal’s account of 


the recent annual meeting, indicates the scope of its 
direct work. But it is impossible to compile the figures 
that would indicate its indirect work, stimulating, as it 
has, unnumbered others to reach after the intellectual 
life: 

‘“ Reports from the various departments showed a total of 174 off 
cers and teachers, and 960 students, from 37 States, three Provinces 
of Canada, and Bermuda, representi nd correspondences during 
the term. One pupil had withdrawn to enter upon the study of med- 
icine, and a student in the zoological course had become assistant to 
Prof. Verrill. 

‘English literature remains the favorite study, being pursued by 
348. In the history department one lady read thirty-three books, 
during the year, as collateral work. The course in mathematical 
science, lately added, has been very successful, being taught by five 
women trained by Professor Mitchell, of Vassar. A new branch, 
com prising studies bearing on paleontology and archxology,is about 
to be opened. A carefully chosen collection of photographs and 
engravings, for the use of the art students, has proved invaluable. 
The lending library has increased to 1,155 volumes, which, by means 
of the post-office, are loaned to the pupils at the rate of one cent per 
two days. 

“In the report of the secretary, mention was made of one student, 
a farmer’s wife, who had charge of a dairy of twenty cows, and the 
care of four children between the ages of two and twelve. She 
wrote: “I feel that it isjust as necessary to my family that I improve 
my mind, as that I patch pants and darn stockings. If I allowed my 
interest in study to wane while | have the care of my children, it 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
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II. The securing of as many annual members as pos- 
sible ($1.00 each), either within or without our organ- 
ized societies. 


III. The securing of as many life-members as possi- 


ble ($10.00 each). 


: | 
The first meeting for the current year of the Execu- | 
tive Committee was held at the Channing Club Room, 40 | 


Madison street, Chicago, June 13th, 1881,3 p.m. Present, 


Messrs. Furness, Herford, Sunderland, Jones and Miss_ 
Roberts, of the Executive Committee, and J. H. Crooker, 


Director for Indiana. W. E. Furness, called to the chair. 
Letters were read from M. E. Ingalls, Esq., Prest. elect of 
the Conference. 


Directors, Wendte, Gannett and Hunting. Secretary 


Jones presented a report of his work since the confer- | 


ence. During the six weeks he had visited thirteen 
places, traveled twenty-six hundred and thirty-seven 
miles, preached and lectured sixteen times, and delivered 
thirteen conference and Sunday School addresses. Special 
report was made of the cause at Monmouth, IIl., Mani- 
stee and Ionia, Mich. He also submitted the Conference 
number of Unrry and the Conference Directory, 

Fifty dollars was 
copies of the Conference Unity, and the Secretary in- 
structed to distrimute them gratuitiously throughout 
the churches, on application. $8.50 was appropriated to 
pay for the Conference Directory, and it was ordered 


limits of the conference. 
The Treasurer. was instructed to send samples of Sub- 


the Conference with offer to furnish them in quantities 
free. The instruction of the Conference to the commit- 
tee concerning the erection of church buildings at 


Madison and Des Moines was discussed, and Messrs. | reported in Unrry. 
Herford and Jones were appointed a committee to con- | 


Mr. | ject to the call of the Chairman. 


fer with the Trustees of the Society at DesMoines. 
Jones submitted plan of work for the next two months; 
the month of July to be given chiefly to lowa, and the 
month of August to be given toa trip through Dakota, 


whereupon Mr. Herford offered the following resolutions, 
which were heartily adopted : 


Resolved, That Mr. Jones be released from all engagements during 


the month of August, with the desire that he shall take a complete 
vacation for that time. 


Resolved, That the Unity Publishing Committee be requested to 
co-operate with the committee in providing Mr. Jones a complete 
rest, by either omitting the August numbers of UNITy or by making 


special editorial arrangement. 

After hearing a report from Ann Arbor by Mr. Sun- 
derland, and the adoption of an order of business for 
future meetings, the committee adjourned to meet again 
on or about the 12th day of September. 


F. L. Roperts, Secretary. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. | fact, led to its organization, viz.: the establishment of 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE sii Sl 


The Executive Committe of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference held its first meeting June 14th, 
1881, in the Channing Club Room, Chicago, Mrs. J. C. 
Hilton, Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones, Miss F. L. Roberts, and 
Miss F. B. Cook, present. The meeting was called to 
order at 3 o’clock, p. m., by the Chairman, Mrs. Hilton. 
Mrs. Cook was elected Secretary. A letter from the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, of Ann 
Arbor, was read, its suggestions discussed and considered. 
The following plan of work was determined upon for 
the year: 


I. The interesting of the several ladies’ societies in 


; 


appropriated for five hundred 


IV. The Constitution to be so interpreted as to make 
gentlemen eligible to membership. 

V. Todo all in their power to extend the circulation 
of Uniry and Lirrie Unity, as an important element 
of the missionary work. 

VI. That each ladies’ society be requested to devote 
at least four of its meetings during the year to the con- 


sideration of our work, at which meetings such papers 


and correspondence shall be read as will increase the 


. ye | j ; ; | f . ith 
Prof. T. C. Wilson, Vice-Pres’t, and interest and widen the acquaintance of its members wi 


this work. 
VII. These operations to be set in motion by estab- 
lishing correspondence between the Executive Commit- 


tee and the several State Directors, and between the 
State Directors and the Local Societies and individualsin 
their State. 


The following motions were also offered, discussed 
and adopted : 

That each State Director be requested to become the 
distributor of such printed matter as the Executive Com- 
mittee may desire to distribute among the various socie- 
ties. 


That the State Directors be requested to report pro- 


gress, from time to time, to the Chairman of the Execu- 


$e tive Committee. 
that a copy be sent to each of the workers within the. ve C 


That each State Director be requested to see that the 


cause of the “ W. W. U. C.” be presented at each ses- 


The king is dead! 


together with all books and records of the 


the West in the work of the Women’s Conference, to the | 


not less than $5.00, thns entitling them to representation 
_in the Conference. 


Sere - 2 ©» | sion of their local conferences. 
scription Card, with circular letter, to all the societies in | 


That the Secretary be authorized to publish blank cer- 


tificates of membership, letter-heads, etc., etc., for the 
‘use of the Conference. 


That the proceedings of the Executive Committee be 
Minutes read and approved. Meeting adjourned sub- 


F. B. Cook, Secretary. 


THE CHICAGO LIBERAL UNION. 


‘The following communications concerning the Liberal Union and 
the Club Room Committee explain themselves. The former, in pour- 
ing its life into that of the W. W. U.C., dies not but is translated. 
Long live the king !—E). 


To the Secretary of the Women’s Unitarvan Conference : 
DeaR Mapam: This isto inform you that, at the last 
regular meeting of the Chicago Women’s Liberal Union, 
held June 6, 1881, it was voted to disband that organiza- 
tion, and transfer the interests which it has represented, 
ciety, to 
the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. The rea- 
sons for this step were two-fold. It was believed that 
the work which the Union first took in hand, which, in 


the Western Unitarian Head-quarters in Chicago, a work 
which has since been voluntarily accepted by the Chan- 
ning Club, of Chicago, as its especial charge, had been 
successfully accomplished. It was:further thought that, 
so far as the Union aimed to engage in the general mis- 
sionary work of Western Liberalism, such labor could. 
be more efficiently accomplished through the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference; and in disbanding the 
Union its members hope to retain its working activities 
and membership fees for the benefit of the newer and 


larger organization. 


A brief sketch of the history of the Women’s Liberal 
Union may be properly included in this communication. 
The first regular meeting of this Society was held in the 
Chicago Atheneum, April, 1878, for the purpose of 


wor devising means of opening a room in Chicago to be 
extent of contributing to its treasury, annually, a sum known asthe “ Westera Unitarian Headquarters,” and 


also used asthe publication office of Uniry. The years’78- 
'79 the Union raised three hundred dollars towards the 


salary of the Assistant Secretary of the Conference. 
The years ’79-’80 the same amount was raised for the 
same purpose. At the meeting of the Western Confer- 
ence, held in Milwaukee, June, 1880, Mrs. J. C. Hilton 
was appointed Assistant Treasurer of the Conference, 


UNITY. 


with: instructions to pass all moneys raised by the. 
women of the Conference into the hands of the general 


Treasurer. Thus, though a larger sum was raised this 
year for the Women’s Fund than during the preceeding 
years, the books of the Liberal Union present a smaller 
showing, inasmuch as it was no longer acting as the dis- 
burser of that fund, and took credit only for the money 
raised by its membership fees, and other funds donated 
by friends. 

Mention should also be made of the work of Miss F. 
Le Baron, Corresponding Secretary ofthe Union, through 
whose efforts a number of small and needy parishes 
have been supplied with some of the best current liter- 
ature, in the way of magazines, reviews and other pub- 
lications, and other missionary stores. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Le Baron will continue her labors in this direc- 
tion, which are worthy all commendation. 

The moral significance of the movement covered in 
the rise and growth of the Women’s Liberal Union is 
greater than merely the pecuniary aspect it bears. The 
work that was undertaken by the Union, i. e., the estab- 
lishment of the. Western Head-quarters, was attempted 
in the face of the most unpropitious circumstances, by 
a small handful of women who, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and discouragements which continually beset 


them, steadily adhered to their purpose. Though the 


centralization of the work and interests of the West- 
ern Conference had long been felt as an urgent necessity, 
yet the faith and courage requisite to attempt a begin- 
ning was not forthcoming until a few women banded 
together for this purpose. The experiment was a2 daring 


results have proved. 
“ Each goodly thing is hardest to begin.” 


We have passed the experimental stage, and the 
Western Unitarian Head-quarters is an accomplished 
fact.—a few months since a fact very plainly attired in 
straw-matting and wooden chairs, to-day a fact not more 
substantial, only more pleasing to contemplate, gor- 


geously arrayed in maroon-colored leather and silken | 


tapestries. It is because that we feel the feeble first- 


beginnings of the present good results are worthy full | 
recognition and grateful remembrance, that we ask to 


place on file among the records of your society this com- 
munication and the accompanying books and papers. 


With sincerest wishes for the prosperity of the Wo-. 


men’s Western Unitarian Conference, and a cordial sym- 
pathy in its objects and purposes. 
In behalf of the Chicago Women’s Liberal Union. 


CeL1a P. Woo..ey, 
Mrs. J. C. Hitton, +} Committee. 
Mrs. E. I. Gavin, 


Chicago, June 22, 1881. 


THE CHANNING CLUB-ROOM COMMITTEE. 

The Chicago ladies interested in the Unitarian Head- 
quarters, assembled at the Channing Club-Room June 
22. On motion of Messrs. P. B. Moulton and J. LI. Jones, 
Mrs. J. C. Hilton was called to the chair. Mr. Moulton 
then made a statement of the manner in which the room 
Sprang into existence from a word spoken by Mr. Jones, 
at a meeting of the Channing Club, which was immed- 
lately responded to by several gentlemen. Mr. Moulton, 
as chairman of the committee, then appointed, had 
taken an active interest to the extent of giving time as 


» 


well as money, and the result is the elegant room we 
now have. So much has been donated that what is really. 
worth $800 has only cost us about $500, and it is all paid 


for, and the rent for a year provided for. Then, as the 
Channing Club had provided the house, he suggested 


Conference. 


& Co., New York. 
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that it was fitting that the ladies should take charge of 
the housekeeping. Mr. Jones said that in the former 
room, where there was as much to do and so few to do 
it, with no other place to do the work in, the room could 
not be kept pleasant and inviting. The various kinds of 
business concentrated at 75 Madison street, segregated 
nearly $10,000 a year. Now, the basement of the Cole- 
grove Book Company’s store was freely given as store- 
room for our publication, and we have a most attractive 
room into which to bring cultivated and liberal people. 
It is hoped the Chicago Jadies will meet and arouse such 
an enthusiasm among themselves that it will spread 
through the West, that an esprit du corps may be created 
that will carry the whole work onward with renewed 
vigor. Much of the capital of the Colegrove Book Co. 
comes from outside of Chicago, and it is the more fitting 
that the Unitarians of Chicago rally around this head- 


te; and show a corresponding enthusiasm. The 


hanning Club was the first step, and the providing of 
this room the second, but it must not stop here. 

Mr. Moulton moved that the chairman appoint three 
from each church to form the “ Channing Club-Room 
committee, to take charge of all future expenses of the 
room, excepting the rent, and of such other work as 
may arise from it. . 

Mesdames Lucian Tilton, Geo. E. Adams, T. F. With- 


ron, B. P. Moulton, C. S. Mixer, J. C. Hilton, F.C. Wil- 


son, E. A. West, Miss F. Le Baron, were appointed as 
such committee. After tendering a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Moulton the meeting adjourned. Subsequently the 
committee met and officered itself as follows: 

President, Mrs. J. C. Hilton; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lucian Tilton; Secretary, Mrs. Geo. Adams; Treasurer, 
Mrs. F.C. Wilson. 

The committee resolved that the ladies should begin 


at once and do all they can towards obtaining life and 
one, but that it was neither mistaken nor ill-timed the | 


annual members for the Women’s Western Unitarian 
Miss F. Le Baron, Secy. 


The Shudy Table. 


Ali Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 
Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FROM MAY 28—JUNE 25. 
Roberts Bros., Boston. 1881 


ewe 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. By W.R. Alger. 


pp. 205. $1.00 
RANDOM RAMBLES. By Louise Chandler Moulton. Roberts Bros., 
Boston. 1881. pp. 281. $1.00. 


LIFE of VOLTAIRE. By James Parton. 2 vols. 
& Co., Boston. 1881. $6.00. 


THE PERSIAN QUEEN, and other Pictures of Truth. 


Houghton, Mifflin 


By Rev. E. P. 


, Thromy. Standard Series. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. 1881. ppb. 


10 cts. 


THE SALON OF MADAME NECKER. Vol. III. 
ments. Edited by her great-grandson. 
1881, pph. 106 ets. 


SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated by 


From original docu- 
Standard Series. I, K. Funk 


Rasmus B. Anderson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 
107. 


$1.00. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. Revised Version. Ameri- 


can Book Exchange, New York. 1851. 
ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. By Richard Grant White. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 601. $2.00. 
THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT. By J. Lewis Diman, D.D. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 392. $2.00. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. For Homes, Libraries and Schools. Com- 
nn by Josephine E. Hodgdon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
ose sheep and bound. pp. 108. 50 cts. 
PRIENDS: A Dust. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
& Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 255. $1.50. 


Neatly bound. 
pp. 437. 30 cts. 


Houghton, Mifflin 


. 
‘ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Lucy Stone, in the Woman’s Journal, suggests Mrs. Di- 
az’s “ Domestic Problems,” Miss Cobbe’s “ Duties of Wo- 
men” and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s “ Moral Education 
in Relation to Sex” as books fer women’s vacation 
reading.——The Brewers of America are going to circen- 
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late Dr. Crosby’s views of temperance as a campaign | the Bible, and speaking of the Apostles’ noble definition 
document. They think its circulation will bring them | of « pure and undefiled religion,” says, “the word should 


better interest than government bonds.——The loss of °9 
the Scotch Presbyterian church is the gain of the rest of | be translated ritual.” He has plainly given up most of the 


the world. Prof. Robertson Smith has become perma-| traditional doctrines, and says that the usual conception 
nently attached to the staff of the Encyclopedia Brit- of “sacrifice and inspiration and judgment, and the 


anica and hereafter will give his entire time to this farther worlds,” “were derived from pagan religions.” 


work.—The Colegrove Book Co. have sold upwards of ' 
seventy-five copies of James Freeman Clarke’s “Self- Yet he keeps the terms, and how he plays with the 


Culture” since itsissue-———The Literary World, in speak- | meaning let this instance show. When the New Testa- 
in aa, fue Jefferson Davis’ book, curtly says: “The politi- ment says the wicked “ shall go into eternal punishment,” 


principles which this work endeavors to restate and | Mr. Mulford explains: “The consequence of wickedness 
355- lle 8 ster A pornggh at ad at apr , is eternal punishment, and this is the assertion of an im- 


translation of Heine’s Poems and Ballads by a Jewess, mutable principle. The punishment is eternal. But to 


Miss Emma Lazarus. Harper Brothers have added identify this wish an irrevocable doom is to set a finite 


their edition to the list of American publications of the | }j mit to the divine redemption and to its perfect realiza- 
Revised Version of the New Testament. The energy of P P 


; * & * = : 
these publishers puts to shame the wheezy methods of “0: The spiritual law is eternal, but not the 
the Bible Society, and they promise to render such a necessary continuance 1n sin of one child of earth and 


society unnecessary. Good Literature, the organ of time.” So “eternal punishment” does not mean that 


the American Book Exchange, and a literary paper of no | nynishment is eternal, but only that law is! As if the 
mean quality, has been changed to a quarto of sixteen . hk slieaiiS Add tea) ; es lid 
pages, size and form of the Literary World. It is issued JUC8°5"0" d tell the jury that a year’s imprisonment dic 


weekly, and is to be obtained for $1.00 per year. not mean that the thief should spend a year in prison, 
but only that the law against theft should remain in 
THE REPUBLIC OF Gop. An Institute of Theology. By Elisha Mul- | force the year ! 
ford, L.L.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. pp. 261. $2.00. | To such subtle shifts is orthodoxy resorting. Mr. 
The fame which Mr. Mulford won by “The Nation” | Mulford’s book is marked throughout by the spirit of 
will attract many readers to this new book. They will | charity. He quotes a wide range of writers, from An- 
find it a very carefully written theological work, aiming | selm to Ingersoll and Clifford, with never a harsh word. 
chiefly to show the revelation of God in Christ. In the Weshould read his book with the same charity. His 
first two chapters it treats of the being and personality | assertion of eternal life, not as another place and time 
of God. It gives little weight to the old cosmological hereafter, but a spiritual condition in which men already 
and teteological arguments, but plainly says “there isno are, is fine. His ideal of “the Christ” as an eternal 
demonstration of the being of God ;” and again, “There principle of divine life and love, is what. all wise men 
can be no demonstration of the being of God by man.” agree in, and will thank him for praising. But his Christ 
Not the less, however, does Mr. Mulford maintain the jg not the Christ of the Catechism or Bible; and why 
existence of a personal God, asserting that this alone not confess it? The “revelation of God” is far grander 
makes possible man’s consciousness of God. “The being than he makesit, and breathes through all these religions, 
of God is the precedent and, postulate of the thought of pagan and Christian, which he would withhold from it. 
God.” “Man is conscious of the being of God, and lives This is taught, too, even in the text which he quotes, that 
and acts in this consciousness, and the reality of the be- the revelation is through “the light which lighteth every 
ing of God so comes to him.” The next chapter treats man that cometh into the world.” The true “ Republic 
of the relation of Christian revelation to religion and of God” must proclaim the all-embracing unity of reli- 
phil hy. And here one is most impressed by the gions, and this revelation is human reason which seeks 
peculiar and-degraded sense the writer gives to the term | to shine through all, as impartial as the light. H. Mm. s. 
religion, placing religion below philosophy and still ; 
further below the Christian revelation. The Christian | »ee,py sryte axp OTHER ESSAYS. By William Matthews. 
revelation he says “is not a religion.” Christ was not §. ©. Griggs & Co., Chicago. pp. 345. $1.50. 
the founder of a religion,” and the Bible “is not the “Literary Style,” the leading and the longest essays, gives 
record of a religion.” Religion and philosophy, in his the title to the book which is full of illustrations from 
meaning, are varied and the ever fruitless search after life-biographical anecdotes. 
God; but Christ, in a field far above religion,istheclear There is no question but that “manner” is quite as 
revelation of God. And in the remainingseven chapters importanta factor as matter ; that if “a kindness depends 
of the book, the author seeks to show how “the Christ” on the way it is done,” the reception of a truth depends 
(for in his dislike of religion, he never uses the term very largely upon the way it istold. That seed sown 
Christian religion or Christianity) becomes through life, does not take root and bear fruit, is ofttimes as much, or 
sacrifice, redemption and inspiration, the clear and full more, the fault of the sower than that ofthe receiver. We 
revelation of God. are told that every structure has its key-note, to whichthe 
Thus the book seems to us chiefly significant of the whole will vibrate if that note be struck. Just so with 
subtle speculation, devious ways and cloudy heights in the human mind and heart. If listeners are listless, look 
which orthodox thought is to-day losing itself. Old to it that the fault is not your “style.” Strive for the 
terms are wrested from their historic and scriptural use, key-note. The book contains twenty-one essays, on 
and their meaning refined away. Mr. Mulford, in his subjects more or less interesting to all. ‘The Duty of 
desire to separate Christianity from all other religions Praise,’ “A Plea for the Erring,’ and “ Hot-House 
and elevate it above religion, degrades this term even in Education” should be subjects of no small interest to 


every parentand teacher. There is no question but that 
many a burdened life might be brightened by a kindly 
manifestation of appreciation—many a sluggish nature 
might be quickened to activity and aspiration by a little 
timely praise. : . 

A deeper study of the erring, of the why they did it, 
of their struggle to rise above temptation, of the many 
noble qualities mixed up with the bad ones, will not 
only make us more charitable in our estimate of them, 
but help us to realize “ how little to ourselves is due,” 
and may aid us in guiding and directing young feet 
on life’s way aright. 

“ Hot-House Education ”’ is a timely talk. It is really 
appalling to every thinking lover of the race to see the 
work of devastation going on :—crowding our children 
through school the way they are. Acrammed brain will 
just as surely have to pay the penalty of being over-fed 
as will the stomach. We areaccused of being a nation 
of dyspeptics. Don’t let us become also a nation of 
imbeciles. It is comforting in “ Americanisms” to find 
that many of our “slang” phrases, supposed te have 
been coined largely by the “lawless Westerner,” are 
really good classic English, handed down to us from 
Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton and Ben Jonson. These 
essays aré\written in that easy style so enjoyable in a 
summer book, requiring no re-reading to divine the 
the author’s meaning. S. CG Id 3. 


SCRIPTURES, OLD AND NEw. Reprinted from Unity. Colegrove Book 
Co., 40 Madison 8t., Chicago, Il. 50 cts. 


The preface states the object of this book: “To 
show the universality of the moral and religious senti- 
ments in man, in the interest of a broader interpretation 
of religion, and to the aid of conduct and faith.” 
“While compiled for the general reader, these selections 
have also made convenient pulpit-readings for such min- 
isters as like, at times, to glean from ethical writings out- 
side our Hebrew and Christian scriptures.” This object 
is well accomplished in the thirty-three readings here 
given. “The broader interpretation of religion” is 
traced in the unusual titles for such a work of “ Relig- 
ious Unity,” “ Work,’ “Children and Childhood,” 
“ Friends,” “Riches.” So thoroughly have the ages been 
sifted for testimony to the universality of the moral and 
religious sentiments in man, “that we have here extracts 
dated 1500 B. C.,” and others from living writers 
of to-day. So well put are many of the older statements 
of universal truth, that we doubt'whether the ordinary 
listener to pulpit readings would be able to tell the “old” 
from the “new.” It would be equally difficult for the 
same persons to distinguish between the tender 
devotion of the modern writers and the simple utter- 
ances of the ancient. We are pleased to note that this 
is Part I. The blank interleaving will make it a desira- 
ble book for careful note-taking. T. A. E. 


———_—— 


ASPECTS OF GERMAN CULTURE. By Granville Stanley Hall. Lec- 
turer on quetemeenty German Philosophersand on Pedagogy, at 
aa University. James RK. Osgood Oo., Boston. 1881. pp. 320. 


This volume contains a collection of twenty-eight 
papers, most of them reprinted from “ The Nation,” 
“ Mind,” and other sources. They were chiefly written 


UW Ivars 2. 


I 
se 
in Germany. They are remarkably well digested and 
very suggestive studies. Some of them on such timely 
subjects as “ Vivisection,” “The Passion Play,” “ Spirit- 
ualism in Germany,” and “ Religious Opinion.” Others 
on such metaphysical problems as “The Muscular Per- 
ception of Space,” “The Perception of Color,” “ Hart- 
mann’s New System of Pessimistic Ethics.” Perhaps the 
most valuable and permanent contribution in the 
volume is his study of Laura Bridgeman’s physi- 
cal and mental condition,—probably the most scientific 
study of this interesting case to be found in print out- 
side of the special reports of Dr. Howe himself. We 


reader. 


CHARLES HENRY BRIGHAM. Memoir and Pa 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. Price, $1.75. 
grove Book Co. 


To those who knew Mr. Brigham in his life, this vol- 
ume, containing some of his writings, is not unexpected. 
Especially is this the case with those whose privilege it 
was to listen to his lectures. We all expected to see, 
sometime, in many volumes, the fruits of his prodigious 
toil. To us unfledged students the wonder always was, 


“And still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


We trust the editing of this book is only the beginning 
of a work which shall give many more of Mr. Brigham’s 
writings to the world. It opens with a fine portrait of the 
lecturer, after which is a preface by Mr. Livermore, 
President of the Meadville Theological School, and a 
short memoir by the Rev. E. B. Willson, of Salem, Mass. 
Next follows a lecture on Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 
Then, what is perhaps one of Mr. Brigham’s greatest 
lectures, “‘St..Augustine ;” after this a lecture on “ Sym- 
bolism,” in which is shown the gradual rise and growth 
of all those forms and usages in the Catholic Church 
which afterwards became so obnoxious to the reformers 
and finally culminated in the Puritanism of our own 


rs. Published by 
or sale by the Cole- 


Hildebrand, a lecture of the most thrilling interest; then 
Abelard, St. Dominic and. St. Francis, Copernicus, 
Martin Luther, St. Theresa, Loyola, St. Borromeo, The 
Socini, The Puritans of England, Unitarian Principles, 
Characteristics of Jesus, and Christianity the Universal 
Religion. 

One cannot help seeing and hearing again Mr. Brigham 
in all these lectures, and we must admit even to a better 
advantage than when they were spoken from the Pro- 
fessor’s desk. 

Every one who knew Mr. Brigham in his life, of course 
will wish to possess a copy of his book, and those who 
did not know him cannot have a better introduction to 
him than through these lectures. It will be an intro- 
duction, we venture to say, which will make him here- 
after, through this book and others which we hope may 
appear, a life-long companion and friend. A. G. J. 


MANUELA PAREDES. No Name Series. Roberts Bros., Boston. 1881. 
pp. 387. $1.00. 


This is the last issue of the series already familiar to 
the novel-reading public: like the others, is of average 


while the author was pursuing his post-graduate studies 


merit. It belongs to what might be styled summer 
literature. It has little depth or breadth, and but few 


heartily commend the entire volume to the thoughtful . 


New England. Next is Gregory the Great, Mohammet, . 
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treacherous shallows. It seems to be written by one’ 
who, while traveling, jotted down in a journal the scenes 
that impressed her, and afterwards connected them, not 
always smoothly, to form the basis of this story. The, 
hero is one of the impossible, ubiquitous sort of men so 
often met with in such novels, too lucky to be real, not 
grand or strong enough to be ideal. Altogether it is fully 
as good and as bad as fifty others that could be recom- 
mended for recreation, not for inspiration. E. C. 


She Cxchange Cable. 


WORSHIP. 


Not forever on thy knees 
Be before the Almighty found: 
There are griefs the true heart sees, 
There are burdens thou canst ease,— 
Look around. 


Not long prayers, but earnest zeal, . 
This is what is wanted more: 
Pat thy shoulder to the wheel, 
Bread unto the famished deal 
From thy store! 


Not high sounding words of praise 
Sing to God, ’neath some grand dome. 
But the falien haste to raise, 
And the poor from life’s highways 
Bring thou home! 


Worship God by doing good : 
Works, not words: kind acts, not creeds! 
He who loves God as he should 
Makes his heart’s love understood 
By kind deeds. 


Be it thine life’s cares to smother, 
And to brighten eyes now dim : 

Kind deeds done to one another 

Unto God are done, my brother, 


Unto Him! 
Adapted from Moore—The Inde.. 


Every Man Aa Missionary.—‘ Every man in all the 
churches,” says Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, “should be a 
thinking, planning, living, giving, praying, toiling home 
missionary society.”—Christian Register. 


Marcninc on.—Frederick Douglass, once a fugitive 
slave, and now a Federal office-holder, last week de- 
livered an oration on John Brown, at Harper’s Ferry, 
and at its close was congratulated by the State’s attorney | 
who conducted the prosecution against John Brown. 
Who can doubt that the world moves and that the soul 
of John Brown goes marching on.— The Independent. 


Anp Way Nor In tHe Putrit?—The tenderness and 
sympathy of early Christianity are coming back. The 
stone and iron ages are past. It is time for the music of 
kinder ministries. Who better shall lay a hand on the 
sensitive wires that fill all life and evoke the song for 
which they are waiting than woman, with responsive 
heart and ready consolations? Woman in hospitals, 
woman in missions, woman among the degraded in 

eat cities, these facts all point one way. The church 
is calling for her ministry, not in the pulpit, indeed, but 
in other directions, and to a degree which she has never 
had. And woman will claim her place, heart-impelled, | 
Christ-impelled. Why not?—Christian at Work. 

“ Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives; do thou for thine own soul the rest.” 

A writer in the Chicago Dial relates the following an- 
ecdote of Bayard Taylor: “Speaking of Taylor’s read- 
ing his own poetry; reminds me of an anecdote that he 
told me about Tennyson, whose style of reciting verse | 
he imitated to my hearty delight. While he and his| 
wife were visiting Tennyson, some years ago, at the Isle 
of Wight, in conversing about the laureate’s poems, | 
Taylor said that he could never read aloud the scene of | 
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the parting of Guinevere and Arthur in the ‘ Idyls of the 

’ without breaking down. ‘I can,’ said Renayeon 
confidently ; ‘let me show you.’ And there in the 
sacred upper room of his house, before his wife and 
guests he eating As he went on with his deep, sonorous 
voice, chanting like an old British bard,and was getting 
fairly into the pathetic part, Taylor said, ‘As I eneed 
around, Mrs. Tennyson was in tears, my wife was vainly 
attempting to repress her emotion, a great lump came 
into my throat, my own eyes filled, Mr Tennyson’s voice 
was becoming more and more tremulous and husky, till 
finally he choked with feeling and broke down utterly.’ 
‘I thought I could do it,’-was the only explanation of 
his failure.”’—The Literary News. 


THe PREACHER THE AGE DemaNnps.—In our age of the 


world, as never before, are wide and varied intellectual 


abilities required of the preacher. Never before have 
preachers, as a class, had such audiences. Platitudes and 
truisms and the repetition of familiar phrases will not 
content them now. A preacher need not bea man of genius, 
but he must be a man of thought. No man whose edu- 
cation is finished, and who has stopped reading, will sat- 
isfy a modern congregation. He may be a faithful pastor, 
and a devout man, and doa great good in parish work, 
and by a Christian life; but he cannot be a successful 
preacher of a hundred sermons a year, unless he is a 
man of reading and of thought. Our modern 
audiences, country and city, Eastern and Western, de- 
mand and deserve the best thought of the best minds. 
— Exchange. 


How TO HAVE A Revivaut.—Let every one cultivate a 
more personal religion in his own breast. Let him be 
more regular at the usual Sunday services. Let him 
give his own help to the work in the Sunday Schooland 
all other branches of congregational activity. The 
amendment must begin with ourselves individually, and 
then our leaders, our ministers, our associations, will all 
follow. This is reform in which every one can do his 
own part without waiting for the co-operation of others. 
Let him study the Bible himself without waiting for a 
minister’s Bible class which may never be offered. Then, 
as for spreading our priceless faith among our neighbors, 
let every one undertake himself the task of proselytiz- 
ing; let him talk about Unitarian theology with his 
cOmpanions on all suitable occasions, and explain its 
principles by tracts, or by texts from the Bible. As we 
read in Deuteronomy, “ Thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up.’—The Christian Life. 


DWnrnouncements. 


Copies of the Annual Conference number of Uniry, 
and of the Directory of the Western Unitarian Confer- 


ence, will be sent free from this office, on application, 


to parties desiring to use them to advance the work of 
the Conference. 


The Colegrove Book Co. is prepared to fill orders for 
Bertram’s Stories from the Book of Genesis, for 35 cents 
per copy. Mrs. Sunderland’s Lessons, now in course of 
publication in Lirr_e Uniry, are based on this book, and 
teachers using these lessons will find this little book of 
great help. 

THE LAST AND BES’, 


The Imperial Palace Dining Cars “Illinois,” “ Del- 
monico,” “Leland” and “ Brunswick,” recently com- 
pleted by the Chicago & North-Western, and on June 
ist put into service upon the Council Bluffs and Cali- 
fornia Line of that company, are by all odds the finest 
and best dining cars that have ever been built hereto- 
fore for ANY LINE ANYWHERE. They possess all the im- 
provements of any heretofore in existence, together 
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with many good qualities that have not been adopted ADVERTISEMENTS. 
in others. 


They will be run daily, upon trains leaving new pas- 


Pease HHH noon and tering com New and Standard Books 


WOMAN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE RECEIPTS. 


CurcaGo, June 27, 1881. a: AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Membership fees paid into the Treasury of Woman’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, to date. | 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP. _ The following are some of the Books for sale by the 


_ : S — Be hy ieee is on Sebo $ 
io 5, Betealte ) COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
Wo. 40 MADISON ST., 


Mrs. L. 8. Metcalfe, St. Louis, Mo 
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CHICAGO. 


Mrs. A. C. McFadon, ST Mis cvdboneconesece socneoceccsesees 
MEMOIRS AND PAPERS OF CHAS. HENRY 
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Mrs. H. M. Wright, Des Moines, low@............---..eeeceeeees 
Miss Julia Hunting, Des Moines, lowa 
Mrs. J. 8. Cavender, St. Louis, Mo 
Fy B. . By Be. PPP pe rire rs 
Mrs. M. N. Kallenberger, st. Louis, Mo 
Miss Cora Bennison, Quincy, I1l........ 2.2... cc cee ccc eee eeee 
Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Mrs. W. H. Smith, Louisville, Ky 
Mrs. J. Vila Black, Quincy, Il! 
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| . 9 
Stns. Jou C. Enso, Treas! W.W.0.C. | COURTS AND BAR. By Judge Carter......... 1 25 


nae LEGEND OF THOMAS DIDYMUS. By James 


| Freeman Clarke. A story on the Life and Times 
UNITY RECEIPTS. | of Jesus 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, $2.25; W. E. Furness, $1.50; ARTISTS AND ARABS. By Henry Blackburn. 
Miss K. T. Morris, $1.50; Miss M. Meeker, $1.50; A. Mor- | A dainty little book with choice bits of Illus- 
rissey, $1.25; Mrs. E. A. Johnson, $1.50; Mrs. E.S. Bur-| _—‘ tration. Published price, $1.50; sold by C. B. 
bank, $1.50; J. De Graw, $1.50; Mrs. J. H. McDonald, Id, Biiassib ice sddvevcshnsscsthinnse cangsadereinndaadenren 1 00 
$1.50; Mrs. W. B. Rogers, $1.50; Rev. Thos. Kerr, $1.50; PICTURESQUE NORMANDY. Same author and 
Mrs. 8. M. Strong, $1.50; Miss R. Eddowes, $1.50; E. M. style of Artists and AraDS..........--sccscesescseeerers 1 00 


Latimer, 50; Mrs. Jas. M. Lea, $2.68; Julia A. Meyers’, THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. By Horac 
$1.50; Jas. Scammon, $1.50; Mrs. J. L. Loveday, $1.50; OUSEtS FO NG 7, 


Mann. One of Mr. Mann’s most characteristic 
Ba Fboy 2 a ; ey aed $150; Mics Mary Wie. works, Now quite rare. Published price, 75 cts. © 
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Wright, $1.50 ; M. J. Coggeshall, $1.50; John D. Caldwell,, BUCKLE’S HIST. OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
$1.50; Robert Hosea, $1.50; E. H. Monteith, $1.50 ; Thos. | - h 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY 
BY THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICE, 141 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Editorial 


Ss. J. BARROWS, Editor. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


By mail (including postage,) $3 20 per annum in advance. 
To ministers, 7 ee 9 0) ‘6 és “sé ‘és 


Subscriptions for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and single copies for 


ae THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO.. 


40 Madison St., Chicago. 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


& NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for yon to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R'y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R’'y. At St. Paul it connects in,a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 
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CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILW 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, rans each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 
It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


[t is the only road that ruus the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and 
St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 


_ im the Northwest. The management of this rgad operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 


It forms the following Trunk Lines: 

** Council Blaffs, Denver & California Line.’ ‘ Winona, Minnesota & Ceutral Dakota Line.”’ 

“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” ‘‘ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 

** Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “* Milwankee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.”’ 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ;: be sure they read over it, and take none other. 

MABVIN HUGHITT, Gen’ Manager, Chicago. W. H, STENNETT, Geu'l Pass. Agent, Chicayo. 
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Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SovuTa- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
Civy, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 


radiate 
EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicado, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicagé owning track into Kansas, 

or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 

named, NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 

CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un- 

clean cars, as erery passenger is carried tn roomy, 

~— and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
rains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE‘SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
DINING Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 


> CENTS EACH, with ainple time for healthful a 


other line, and rates of fare a 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 


Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missuuri River poiots; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every pace 
of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
Washington ‘Territory, Colorado, Arizona’ and New 
Mexico. 

As liberal arrangements vegneens baggage as md 

ways as low as compet 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of peeroemen free. 

Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Gen, Tkt. and Pass Agt-s 


Chicago. -Ohicago 


.% 


